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‘Tuose who are waiting for new tele- 
phone service can be assured that we are 
doing our best to get it to them. 

We’re adding telephones at the rate of 
300,000 a month. That’s good. But the 
job isn’t done until we’ve furnished ser- 
vice to every one who wants it and there 
isn’t a single person on the waiting list. 

Getting materials and switchboards 
and erecting new buildings are our 
toughest jobs. 

It takes more than money and know- 
how. It takes determination. You have 
to make up your mind you’re going to do 
it and then get it done somehow. We’re 
doing it that way. 
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Education in Europe Today 


By STEPHEN DUGGAN 


Demand Everywhere for Equality of Educational Opportunity 


HERE can be no question 

that the recent war introduced 

a new era in which the old 

views of life have become seriously 
modified. Everywhere throughout 
Western civilization the mass of the 
people are demanding that they take 
over and administer affairs. Old 
political parties have often disap- 
peared or been relegated to the rear. 
The commingling of young men from 
all classes of the population in the 
various resistance movements against 
the Germans resulted in all countries 
in the spread of views that before the 
war would have been regarded as 
revolutionary. Nowhere has this been 
more pronounced than in international 
affairs. In every country there is a 
determination that the small group 
of men who controlled its foreign 
telations in the past and failed to 
prevent the recent horrible war shall 
no longer be without curb in their 
control. This urge has resulted in an 
unofficial movement of adult educa- 


tion that is of great importance but 
has met with little public attention. 
In France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Sweden there have 
been formed groups, similar to the 
Council on Foreign Relations in our 
country and to the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in Britain, for 
the scientific study of the problems of 
international affairs. But the move- 
ments in those countries are far more 
democratic than the activities of 
these two-.organizations. Their inten- 
tion is to foster in their countries the 
splendid kind of organized democratic 
education in foreign affairs carried on 
in our country by the Foreign Policy 
Association, especially in its excellent 
publications. This movement for 
popular education in international 
affairs has become widespread and 
vigorous. It is only in a transition 
state but already is bearing fruit. 
In England it has led to two sig- 
nificant innovations in the Foreign 
Office, traditionally the citadel of 
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control by the élite of the aristocracy. 
Not only are positions in the Foreign 
Office being thrown open to entrance 
by competitive examination, but 
scholarships to enter the diplomatic 
field are now being provided for 
bright young men who otherwise 
would not be able financially to do so. 

Everywhere the emphasis is upon 
democratic control. In politics and 
economics this has meant an expan- 
sion of government activities in indus- 
try andcommerce. The principles of 
socialism have been generally accepted 
by the moderates and even by some 
conservatives. It is realized that the 
destruction during the war was so 
enormous and widespread that for 
purposes of reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation, private effort would be 
insufficient and could not possibly 
produce the necessary results. Con- 
trol by the government was essential 
for the feeding, clothing, and housing 
of the disrupted and displaced popula- 
tions, for rehabilitating transporta- 
tion, commerce, and mining, and for 
taking over the banks. 


N EDUCATION the demand every- 

where is for equality of opportunity. 
In every European country the old 
twofold division of education—the 
elementary school, on the one hand, 
providing education for the children 
of the worker and the peasant to 
prepare them to enter the ranks of 
labor, and the special secondary 
schools, on the other hand, the /ycée 
in France or the Gymnasium and 
Oberrealschule in Germany, preparing 
the children of the wealthier favored 
classes to enter the professions, the 
public services, and the social élite—is 
under attack. 

Since the Latin nations imitated 
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the educational system of France, 
and most other European nations 
adopted some modification of the 
German scheme, throughout the whole 
of Europe there was one system of 
education for the children of workers 
and peasants and another for the 
children of the bourgeois. 

In the école primaire in France and 
the Volksschule in Germany, instruc- 
tion is wholly in the vernacular. In 
the /ycée and Gymnasium, while 
instruction is in the vernacular, Latin 
is begun upon entrance at the age of 
nine, though a choice of foreign 
languages is offered. Hence the child 
of a worker or peasant could not 
transfer at fourteen. This is a 
caste system of education intended to 
keep the professions and upper civil 
service, the controlling positions in 
society, within the possession of 
the bourgeois. 

That division is gone for good. In 
practically all European countries a 
thoroughly articulated educational 
system leading from the kindergarten 
to the university has been or is being 
adopted. But the prevailing educa- 
tional belief does not consider that 
movement a sufficient interpretation 
of equality of opportunity. If the 
parents of a school child cannot pro- 
vide him with adequate medical and 


dental care, the school should. If | 


he has no lunch, the school should 
give the lunch. Indeed, whatever is 
needed to put him on a par with 
other children should be forthcoming. 
This is the educational ideal. It is 
nowhere fully realized, but it is best 
realized in England, to a much less 
extent in France and the small 
countries of Western and Northern 
Europe, and, except in Russia, prac- 
tically not at all in the rest of Europe. 

















EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


Everywhere throughout Europe the 
demand is to make education conform 
to social needs. Not only throughout 
Central Europe but also in France 
and Italy, the majority of the popula- 
tion is made up of peasants; not 
enough attention has been given in 
the past to their educational needs. 
There are agricultural schools in 
France but no department of agri- 
culture in any French university. 
England is a more highly industrial- 
ized country than France, and before 
the war agriculture was a neglected 
industry there, but now, in the Uni- 
versity of Reading, England has at 
least one institution of higher educa- 
tion with which several schools of 
agriculture are affiliated. The need for 
agricultural colleges has never been so 
strongly felt in the European countries 
as with us because their system of 
agriculture has emphasized small- 
scale and intensive farming. But 
the movement everywhere toward 
national self-sufficiency is causing 
increased attention to be given to 
methods of securing a better and 
more adequate food supply. 

The destruction during the war was 
so extensive that rehabilitation must 
be from the ground up. Hence, the 
tendency is to break down the central- 
ization and uniformity in education 
which was so widespread in Europe, 
in order better to supply local needs. 
Everywhere the desire is to make 
education more realistic and to use 
activity methods in the lower schools 
and include more technical education 
in the schools at the secondary and 
higher levels. This does not mean 
that the educational reformers are 
going to have immediate success. 
The traditional, verbalistic education 
is too strongly entrenched, but there 
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is everywhere an awakening to the 
need of reform. 


HE movement in favor of a 

greater degree of realistic educa- 
tion for the masses has also resulted 
in a demand for a lessening of the 
emphasis upon the intellectual ele- 
ments in the curriculum and upon 
examinations, which have been the 
bane of secondary education in con- 
tinental European countries. The 
competition in the past for the high 
positions in official and professional 
life in most European countries such 
as France or Germany can only be 
described as fierce. Hence in no 
lycée or Gymnasium could any time be 
wasted from studies in what we call 
extra-curricular activities. No sec- 
ondary school in France or Germany 
had a gymnasium, and athletics were 
practically unknown. Physical edu- 
cation was supposed to be secured as 
the result of military drill during 
conscription, but today there is a 
pronounced movement in favor of 
sports. Few other forms of extra- 
curricular activities have as yet been 
introduced, though student news- 
papers have appeared in a few places. 

owever, it must not be supposed 
that there has been much change 
as yet in education in Europe except 
in ideas. The European govern- 
ments simply have not the necessary 
finances to implement the suggested 
changes. Moreover, the mortality 
among teachers of all categories has 
been very large, and it takes time to 
educate others to replace them. Even 
England has not yet been able to 
extend elementary education to the 
age of fifteen, as provided in the 
Education Act of 1944. Reform is 
in the air, but secondary and higher 
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education are still in the control of 
the traditionalists, though they are 
losing out at the secondary level in 
France and England, and questions 
concerning university education have 
hardly been raised yet. The tradi- 
tionalists regard the new ideas as 
assaults upon the national culture of 
which they are the guardians. The 
movement toward greater flexibility 
is under way. There is a revolt 
against the rigidity and formalism of 
the whole system which extends even 
to the classroom, where reliance upon 
memorizing in the elementary school 
and examinations in the secondary 
school are now much criticized. A 
more realistic balance between science 
and the humanities, especially in 
France, is being considered. Whereas 
the humanities are underemphasized 
in the United States, they are 
overemphasized in Europe. Nearly 
everywhere, political considerations 
interfere with the progress of the 
reform movement. The “king” ques- 
tion is such an obstacle in Belgium 
and Greece. Generally speaking, there 
is a ferment among educators in 
Western Europe which augurs well 
for the future. 


N THE countries of Eastern Europe, 

educational conditions are worse 
than those of Western Europe. A 
greater proportion of schools and uni- 
versities were destroyed and teachers 
killed. Because of lack of resources, 
the possibility of rehabilitation is less. 
Educational rehabilitation must go 
hand in hand with national recon- 
struction. In the Balkan countries, 
agriculture and industry are carried 
on by backward methods and, if 
improvement is to take place, retrain- 
ing in both fields must be emphasized, 
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and, generally speaking, the pattern 
must come from without. Health 
conditions are bad. Such diseases as 
malaria, tuberculosis, and dysentery 
are very prevalent, and knowledge of 
nutrition, nursing, and preventive 
medicine is very limited. An extensive 
campaign of adult education in all 
these fields is necessary. A great 
desire for these reforms exists among 
the progressive national leaders, and 
a beginning has taken place, but 
progress will be slow because of 
financial limitations. 

In education per se the demand for 
reforms is prevalent. At present, 
elementary education for the masses 
goes only a small way beyond the 
three R’s, with but little handwork 
and no health education. The method 
of teaching is almost exclusively 
memoriter. The secondary school, 
reserved for the youth of the privi- 
leged classes, is tradition-bound. The 
curriculum and teaching methods are 
old-fashioned, and better instruction 
in the use of the library and lab- 
oratory is badly needed. The uni- 
versity is primarily an institution for 
preparation for the professions and 
public service. There is research but 
not of an advanced character. It 
would be absurd to assume that fine 
scholars are not forthcoming in the 
Balkan countries, but it is hardly 
absurd to maintain that they are not 
the product of the educational system. 
Every one of the Balkan countries 
needs a wave of reform such as that 
introduced into Turkey by Mustapha 
Kemal Ataturk. With the exception 
of Greece, they have now all gone 
under Russian influence, and that 
may result in an anti-illiteracy cam- 
paign and increased vigor in adminis- 
tration generally. It will also probably 
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result in the teaching of the social 
studies, in which Balkan institutions 
of learning are not strong, from the 
Soviet point of view. 

The chief aim of the Soviets dur- 
ing the period between the two world 
wars was to industrialize their country 
to prepare for the advent of the 
expected attack from the capitalistic 
nations. The machine was their god, 
and it was by means of the machine 
that their leaders expected to put 
Russia upon an economic and political 
equality with the great industrial 
countries of the West. This objective 
was reflected in their educational sys- 
tem. From beginning to end, but 
particularly in secondary and higher 
education, applied science and tech- 
nical subjects almost monopolized 
attention. Great advances were made 
in medicine, engineering, biology, 
bacteriology, and anthropology, and 
in applying science to transportation, 
communication, manufacturing, and 
agriculture. To speed the move- 
ment, the principle of the “‘classless” 
society had to be overlooked. The 
technician was given better remuner- 
ation and living conditions, as were 
the top bureaucrats who maintained 
governmental and social conditions 
that enabled the objective to be 
realized. Because of the compelling 
need of their services, the two groups, 
technicians and bureaucrats, together 
formed the new aristocracy. 

The recent war greatly stimulated 
the growth of nationalism which had 
already had a remarkable develop- 
ment in Russia. It also enhanced 
the position of the Red Army officer, 
who assumed an important place in 
the new aristocracy. The children 
of the new aristocracy are favored 
educationally. In 1917, education 
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was made free from the kindergarten 
to the university. In 1938, a govern- 
ment decree provided that thereafter 
only elementary education was to be 
free. Since then, coeducation has 
been abolished on the ground that as 
boys and girls were to perform differ- 
ent functions in life, they ought 
to have different educations. This 
change was really in the interest 
of nationalism and militarism—boys 
were to be prepared to become 
soldiers. During all this develop- 
ment, the humanistic branches have 
had an inferior place in the cur- 
riculum and have been taught from a 
one-sided point of view, namely, to 
instill a belief in Soviet ideology. 
All the technical devices for adult 
and mass education—radio, cinema, 
and press—are used to the same end, 
as is the censorship. Free discussion 
is allowed inside and outside the uni- 
versity, within the limits of the ideol- 
ogy, communism, but not otherwise. 

The ruin wrought by the war in the 
U.S.S.R. was tremendous; rural areas 
were devastated and cities reduced to 
rubble. Reconstruction is the order 
of the day. The engineer, the phy- 
sician, the technician generally, many 
of whom were killed in the war, are 
needed more than ever. The effect 
upon education is obvious; the tech- 
nical branches will continue to occupy 
the forefront of the educational sys- 
tem in all its categories. 


HE Potsdam Agreement of 1945, 

made by the Big Three to ad- 
minister Germany as a unit as soon 
as possible, has never been fully 
implemented. Great Britain, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
France, which was later also given 
an area of occupation, have all 
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administered their own areas with 
little regard to what the others have 
been doing. This applies to educa- 
tion as well as to other governmental 
activities. The agreement to denazify 
the educational system was carried 
out most thoroughly in the American 
zone. As no one had been permitted 
to teach in the schools and uni- 
versities under the Hitler régime, 
unless he rendered at least lip service 
to Nazism, the result of the denazifica- 
tion program has been a great dearth 
of teachers and a _ corresponding 
increase in the size of classes. The 
British have moved more slowly in 
the denazification policy, and the 
French and Russians have not hesi- 
tated to employ former Nazis when 
necessary for efficient administration. 
All the zones are carrying on under 
trying conditions: ruined schools and 
libraries, inadequate supplies of all 
kinds, and inadequate teaching staffs. 
Each zone applies the ideals and 
methods of education of its home 
country, with the result that the 
schools and universities in the 
Soviet zone are becoming pretty well 
communized. 

In all Occupation zones, most of 
the universities have been reopened. 
The seven universities in the Ameri- 
can zone, save Giessen, which was 
too badly destroyed, are in session. 
All the faculties of these universities 
are in operation, and a few new 
subjects have been added, a School of 
Journalism at Munich, for example, 
with 168 students. Sports are every- 
where emphasized, and a new Youth 
Movement has been organized to 
take the place of the Hitler Youth, 
which was disbanded early in the 
Occupation. American soldiers have 


been active in assisting in the develop- 
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ment of sports and have helped to 
organize sports contests at which 
as many as one hundred thousand 
persons have been present. Because 
the universities were the hotbed of 
nationalism, and of Nazism to some 
extent, a very careful screening of 
both students and teachers was made. 


HERE is a difficult situation in 

practically all universities in the 
other countries of Europe. The over- 
crowding is worse than in our own 
universities. When the war broke 
out in September, 1939, young men in 
all countries were conscripted for 
security reasons. This was true even 
in the countries not yet at war. 
These young men remained in the 
armies until after the German col- 
lapse in the spring of 1945. Then 
they returned in numbers beyond the 
capacity of the universities to accom- 
modate them. Many hoped to study 
in the colleges and universities of the 
United States, and the friendliest 
attitude existed in our institutions 
toward the reception of foreign stu- 
dents; but because of the more than 
a million of our own G.I.’s who 
flocked back to our colleges and 
universities, not nearly so many 
foreign students could be accom- 
modated as would have liked to 
come. For a variety of reasons, the 
European universities are glad to have 
Americans attending them and, at 
present, there are almost one thousand 
American students studying in Euro- 
pean universities under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. 

It is unfortunate that, just at the 
time when American institutions of 
higher education could be of most 
service to European students, they 

[Continued on page 114] 














Evaluations of Biarritz American 
University 


By CLARENCE R. CARPENTER 


Made by British, French, and Dutch Students after Attendance of One Term 


MERICAN educational institu- 
A tions will soon have both the 
opportunity of and the re- 
sponsibility for appreciably advanc- 
ing international understanding. Plans 
of the United Nations for world 
reconstruction include proposals for 
the exchange of large numbers of 
students and instructors among the 
schools, colleges, and universities of 
friendly nations. Educational institu- 
tions of international scope which will 
admit students from all countries are 
being forecast by men of vision and 
sound perspective. Two principles 
which are being more truly under- 
stood and accepted are that exchange 
of knowledge among peoples is an 
imperative condition for peace and 
mutual understanding, and, second, 
that understanding among different 
peoples depends upon direct personal 
associations, in addition to the ex- 
change of information through such 
mediums as the printed page, the 

moving picture, and the broadcast. 
Educational institutions in the 
United States are having their respon- 
sibilities greatly extended beyond 
their traditional spheres of operation 
and previously defined obligations. 
The State Department reports that 
forty-five thousand foreign students 
applied for opportunities of study 
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within the United States last year 
(1946). Not only do educators and stu- 
dents from the nations of Europe and 
Asia wish to visit the schools, colleges, 
and universities in the United States 
but they are anxious to learn about 
American educational materials, pro- 
cedures, standards, and personnel. An 
unusual opportunity of getting evalua- 
tions of American educational prac- 
tices by foreign students and of 
acquainting a small number of Euro- 
pean students with American uni- 
versities was afforded by the army 
universities organized at Biarritz and 
Shrivenham. 

The administrators of Biarritz 
American University realized their 
unusually favorable situation not only 
for a small experiment in international 
education but also for a gesture of 
inter-Allied good will. Therefore, dur- 
ing the third term of the University’s 
short but historic career, they invited 
guest-students, most of whom were 
in the military services of Allied 
countries, to study with American 
soldier-students and instructors at 
Biarritz. 

Invitations were sent to twelve Eur- 
opean nations, asking small groups 
of students to attend the third and 
final session of the University, which 
covered the period from January 14 
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to March 8, 1946. Students came 
from only three countries—France 
sent 30student-soldiers; Great Britain, 
including Scotland, Wales, and Can- 
ada, sent 32; Holland, 8. These men 
and women followed the routines of reg- 
istration and class attendance which 
the Americans did, except that each 
national group was assigned a special 
adviser. They lived and worked 
closely with American soldier-students 
and instructors for two honths. 

At the end of the eight weeks, 61 of 
the 70 guest-students in Allied uni- 
forms spent about one hour answering 
a carefully prepared Information 
Schedule and writing essay responses 
giving their opinions and making 
evaluations of their experiences at 
Biarritz American University. It is 
the purpose of this paper to give a sum- 
mary analysis of their reactions. 


HE guest-students varied widely 

in age, background, educational 
levels, and army grade and rank. 
The average age for the French 
soldier-students was about twenty- 
two years, that of the British twenty- 
six years, and that of the Dutch 
approximately thirty-one years. In 
each group, the age range was through 
the twenties and thirties. Some came 
from the trades, industry, and com- 
merce; others, from the professions 
and so-called upper classes; while 
still others were professional soldiers. 
Most of them had had extensive 
war experience, and a few of the 
French and Dutch had been leaders 
in the underground resistance move- 
ments. It was difficult to equate 
their educational backgrounds by 
American standards; all had adequate 
education to do creditable to superior 
scholastic work. They ranged in 
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Army status from privates to majors, 
Little is known about how the guest- 
students were selected, but the 
processes used sent to the University 
varied groups of individuals who 
were generally capable of meeting 
the requirements made of them. 

Fourteen of the 61 who partici- 
pated in this study planned to return 
to school or college, 9 hoped they 
would, and 5 were not sure. On the 
other hand, 23 said they were certain 
not to go back to school, and 6 
thought they would not. Four did 
not answer the question. Further- 
more, of those who planned to return 
to full-time educational work, 14 
checked that they would go to a 
regular college or university, 8 would 
attend evening classes in a college or 
university, and one planned to go to 
a special professional school. In addi- 
tion, 2 planned to go to high school; 
3, to take on-the-job training; 3, to 
do other kinds of educational work; 
and 2 were uncertain about the kind 
of study they would undertake. Thus, 
roughly one-half of the guest-students 
had some pians for continuing their 
education, while one-half had no 
further plans for formal schooling. 

What reasons did guest-students 
give for coming to Biarritz? Chiefly, 
of course, they came because they 
were selected for that purpose and 
because it was made possible for 
them to do so. However, their 
reasons for desiring to come relate 
closely to their personal motivations 
which, in turn, may indicate the 
motives that will induce other stu- 
dents to study in American educa- 
tional institutions. 

The group of reasons which ranked 
first in importance comprised such 
statements as “‘to associate with 
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(American) students and staff who 
have interests similar to mine,” “‘to 
get acquainted with Americans,” and 
“to understand American culture 
and points of view.” The guest- 
students wanted to know and under- 
stand Americans, and this purpose 
was their most important objec- 
tive in coming to Biarritz American 
University. 

The second group included reasons 
like the following: “‘to study cultural 
subjects”; especially for non-English- 
speaking nationalities “to improve 
skills of speaking and writing the 
English language”; and “to work out 
(think out) my philosophy of life.” 
Thus, it would seem that Euro- 
pean students emphasized cultural or 
liberal-arts subjects, particularly those 
relating to the English language. 

The third set of reasons for coming, 
both in terms of frequency with which 
the items were checked and frequency 
with which they were evaluated as 
“most important,” included the state- 
ments ‘“‘to become readjusted to 
college work,” “to help me decide 
about going to college or returning 
to college,” and “‘to gain academic 
credit.” Taken alone, this last item 
had the lowest weighting in the 
evaluation of guest-students. Obvi- 
ously, these objectives are expressions 
of the motives of individuals who 
anticipated further college or uni- 
versity work. 

The guest-students next gave as 
reasons for attending Biarritz Ameri- 
can University “to get rest and 
recreation” and “‘to see this part of 
France (the Basque region).”” Thus, 
whether students attended educa- 
tional institutions in Europe or 
America, the travel and recreational 
objectives should be taken into con- 
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sideration by those who form policies 
and make plans for the international 
exchange of students. 

Inspection of course selections as 
well as extensive discussions with the 
guest-students showed that they had 
strong interests in practical and 
applied education. Many registered 
for courses in agriculture, business 
and commerce, and engineering. They 
seemed to believe that American edu- 
cation is strongest in the applied fields, 
and they wanted to take advantage 
of this fact. 

A few reasons given once or 
more are of interest. Four students 
wanted to study American educa- 
tional methods. A Frenchman wanted 
to learn what Americans thought of 
his country. A student from Holland 
desired to study the United States 
Army’s social system, with the idea 
of making social relations in the 
army of Holland more democratic. 
In this connection, some students 
wanted to see how Americans applied 
the theories of democracy in college 
and in the army. 


HE guest-students were asked 

to make both detailed and gen- 
eral evaluations of their achievements 
and experiences at Biarritz American 
University. For the purposes of this 
report, only the general evaluations 
as expressed in the answers to two 
questions are given. 

In reply to the question, “Have 
you accomplished the main purpose 
for which you came to B.A.U.?” the 
following answers were given: 


Number of 
Students 
“Yes, very satisfactorily”.................. 35 
OE cabuadkestedstesettess 24 
“No, not very satisfactorily”............... 1 
ce hin oaneesnseeitiswns I 
PU ictiae Orevaddebduweksaovies ° 
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Even when discounts are made 
for what might be called courtesy 
bias, the guest-students seem to 
have been well satisfied with their 
academic achievements. They must 
have received about what they antici- 
pated. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the answers to a second question, 
“Tn general, just how valuable would 
you say your experience at B.A.U. 
has been to you?” 


Number of 
4 . Students 
’ UD sec cccessccceseees 39 
NOE oo icccccscccccvewescenes 19 
“Not very valuable to me”................ I 
“No value—a waste of time”............... ° 
No answer to the question................. 2 


The fact that 58 of the 61 students 
appraised their experience as “‘very 
valuable” or “valuable,” and only 
one as “not valuable” attested to a 
high degree of satisfaction with their 
achievement and experiences. 

The guest-students, in the main, 
carried about the same course load as 
American soldier-students. Although 
23 found it “difficult” or “very 
difficult” to get down to studying 
again, $1 judged the work load to be 
“about right.” Three thought it 
“too heavy,” and 2, “too light.” 
Thirteen carried less than 8 credit- 
hours of work. Three carried 8 
credit-hours, 29 carried 9 credit- 
hours, and 6 carried Io credit-hours. 
Twenty-three replied to the question, 
“What is your general evaluation of 
your courses?” by checking “excel- 
lent,” “‘good,” or “average.” 

The practice of most European 
university instructors is to use the 
formal lectures as the predominant 
teaching procedure; this is in contrast 
to the informal lecture combined with 
class discussion so widely employed 
by American instructors. At B.A.U., 
this latter combination of instructional 
procedures was used extensively. 
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To the question, “What is your 
general evaluation of the lectures in 
your courses?” 23 guest-students 
replied “excellent”; 29, “good”; 7, 
“average”; and one “unsatisfactory.” 
Generally, the informal lectures were 
strongly approved, as shown by the 
written evaluations, but, in the 
comments which will follow, there 
were some suggestions and criticisms. 
“What is your general opinion of class 
discussions in your courses?” was 
evaluated “very valuable” by 24 
guest-students, “‘valuable” by 24, 
“not very valuable” by 5, “no value, 
a waste of time” by one. Seven 
guest-students reported that no dis- 
cussion was held in their classes. 

The following selected comments 
made by British students relate to 
instructional methods and to Ameri- 
can instructors: 


“T was particularly impressed . . . by 
the importance you attach to credits, and 
your insistence on the infallibility of 
statistics. To me education must be a 
more leisurely affair than it appears to 
be for you.” 

“TI think American university lecture- 
instruction is in advance of most British 
colleges in freedom of atmosphere and the 
genial esprit de corps between student 
and lecturer.” 

“The informal lectures and class dis- 
cussions make for more thorough under- 
standing of the subject. They can, 
however, retard the more intelligent 
student whose understanding of the 
subject requires no further discussion.” 

“The informal lectures were entirely 
new to me. I think they help the 
student in grasping the subject; however, 
it greatly depends on the capability of 
the professor, and, in some cases, informal 
lectures appear to extend into too much 
digression.” 

“Tn comparison with previous teaching 
which I have had, we did not seem to get 
quite the same volume of work done. 
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Wandering, even a little, from the 
subject, on a course such as we have 
had, makes a big difference in the ground 
covered academically.” 

“[I] prefer the more formal classes of a 
British university or technical college. 
A detailed lecture and actual teaching 
give greater value than informal dis- 
cussion and haphazard instruction.” 

Comments made by French stu- 
dents follow: 

“French method of teaching is deeper, 
but harder to follow. French lectures 
and discussions more ‘technical,’ but less 
useful and less close to the student.” 

“Lectures and discussions in a French 
university have more emphasis and have 
a high level but are generally less prac- 
tical As to American professors, my 
attitudes were very different toward 
French university professors who are 
generally ‘bigger shots’ and not so close 
to the students.” 

“The attitude of friendship from the 
teachers was appreciated, being quite 
different from the French university 
system. . . . I was delighted to make the 
acquaintance of American teachers, and 
have an increased respect for them.” 

“I strongly approve the informal 
lecture system with discussion every 
now and then. It is in my opinion 
infinitely superior to the formal lecture 
system employed by French universities 
because: it develops the critical mind of 
the student; it enables a student to bring 
up any problem connected with the 
course; and it enables any student to 
have any dubious point clarified. But 
this system, more than any other, requires 
an excellent instructor and seems to be 
possible only for small classes.” 

“TI think the method of instruction 
very good because it established between 
professors and students a real sympathy 
without formal attitude. The lectures 
were numerous and various but, to my 
point of view, too much in the American 
spirit. The Latin education was, to my 
point of view, not enough known by the 
Americans. To me, a European, a good 
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average between Latin and American 
spirit would have been better. Yet, for 
me, B.A.U. was a real success. I think 
it is not useful to make a difference 
between American [education] and our 
formal education because the manner of 
thinking is too different, and what is good 
for American people would not be good 
for all European people.” 


Comments of several Dutch stu- 
dents follow: 


“T think that these informal lectures 

and class discussions are a very good 
way of instruction, because you learn 
how to say things, instead of only 
thinking them, and you hear other 
students’ opinions. . . . I prefer this sys- 
tem to the way of conducting classes used 
in our [Dutch] universities.” 
“ , . . Of my own experience I am used 
to the level of European universities. 
As I took at B.A.U. a course in number 
300 category [Junior or Senior course], 
I can hardly believe this is university 
study. Very good was the emphasis, 
which, generally speaking, I found in all 
courses laid upon the practical life. The 
American policy in study is on that point 
ahead of Europe.” 

“T would advocate the methods of 
instruction of the B.A.U. everywhere. 
You get much more contact between 
professors and students and the lectures 
are more lively. The discussion can be 
very interesting. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that professors should cut in as 
soon as discussion gets away from the 
original topic or is of no importance, to 
avoid too much loss of time.” 

“T like the method of instruction: 
discussion combined with lecture. Espe- 
cially the class* discussions give an 
opportunity for exchange of ideas. In 
comparison with the Dutch universities, 
I must say: there is a greater oppor- 
tunity for exchange of ideas; there is 
more contact between professors and 
students; and I must add that this 
manner of instruction requires a great 
deal from the instructors.” 
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These comments again indicate 
strong approval of the American 
instructional procedure, especially the 
informal lecture, class discussions, and 
friendly relations between instructors 
and students. Guest-students found 
their courses were somewhat weak in 
content, rather elementary, and lack- 
ing in depth and breadth, when 
compared with similar courses in a 
European university. There was a 
general opinion that academic stand- 
ards of B.A.U. were much lower than 
those of European universities. The 
Dutch students, especially, empha- 
sized this point. American class dis- 
cussions were held to be inferior to 
the seminars of British universities. 
The fact that much work was done 
at B.A.U. without entirely adequate 
source materials, laboratories, and 
libraries was probably reflected in the 
impressions of guest-students. 


HE guest-students at Biarritz 
participated enthusiastically in 

the life and activities of the Uni- 
versity. Perhaps the British were 
most reserved socially and least active 
in the general life of the institution. 
The men from Holland were most 
active. However, the guest-students, 
as a group, took part in athletics, 
attended dances, participated in 
forums, acted in plays, took part in 
musical activities and radio broadcast- 
ing, went on tours, and had a varied 
social life. The activities evaluated 
most highly were the tours into the 
Basque region and the forums, of 
which there was a very rich program 
at B.A.U. The majority of guest- 
students attended dances “very fre- 
quently” or “occasionally” but this 
activity was not evaluated very highly. 
The results of this study, when 
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supplemented by observations, indi- 
cate that students from other countries 
make important contributions to the 
general life of an educational institu- 
tion. They stimulated American stu- 
dents and added variety and color to 
the social life. Moreover, it is impor- 
tant to report that not a single 
instance of serious social conflict was 
known to have occurred between 
American soldier-students and their 
guests from Great Britain, France, 
and Holland. 

Close association of persons who 
differ in race, nationality, and cultural 
characteristics may either increase or 
decrease existing affinities and aver- 
sions. Intimate social relations may 
change attitudes to make them more 
favorable or less favorable. The 
results of complex social interactions 
depend, among other things, upon 
the previous experiences of individ- 
uals and upon the kinds or qualities 
of social contacts, as well as upon the 
extent and amounts of these exchanges. 

An educational institution presents 
a most favorable milieu for individ- 
uals who are from different cultures 
to interact on a higher than average 
level of behavior. The results of 
these associations are most likely to 
be favorable for all participating 
individuals and groups. Furthermore, 
since those persons who are capable 
of successful work on the level of 
higher education are likely to be 
individuals of influence and to have 
leadership abilities, sociocultural inter- 
changes in educational circles are 
likely to be effective and widespread. 
The consequences of international 
education will probably affect many 
more people than those involved in 
the actual educational exchanges. 

In the light of current interest in 
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international education and personnel 
exchanges in educational circles among 
institutions of nations, the small 
experiment with guest-students at 
Biarritz American University assumes 
considerable importance. What were 
the effects of the experiences of guest- 
students at Biarritz on their attitudes 
toward Americans, toward America, 
and toward American thought and 
culture? > 

Eighteen men reported that, in 
their opinions, their own attitudes had 
not been changed by their experiences. 
Amore sensitive technique of measure- 
ment probably would have revealed 
at least minor changes, for it is diffi- 
cult to understand how two months 
of close association could have pro- 
duced no changes of attitudes. It 
would, of course, have been desirable 
to know what were the patterns 
and strengths of attitudes of guest- 
students before they came. It is 
possible that a few who were reserved 
about checking adverse changes in 
attitudes checked the category stating 
that their attitudes had not changed. 
It is significant, however, that only 3 
out of the 54 who responded to the 
question checked statements indi- 
cating that their attitudes had become 
a “little less” or “definitely less” 
favorable toward Americans. The 
most important finding was that 33 
of 54 individuals reported favorable 
changes. About two-thirds reported 
that the favorable change was great 
in degree. 


HEN these students were at 
Biarritz, various proposals re- 
garding an international university 
were made. Indeed there were those 
who hoped that Biarritz American 
University might become the nucleus 
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of such an institution. The guest- 
students unanimously approved this 
proposal. Every individual expressed 
ideas favorable to the general proposi- 
tion, and many wrote at length in 
support of such a project. The 
reactions of student-soldiers from 
Britain, France, and Holland suggest 
that strong and widespread support 
could be mustered in Europe for an 
international university. 

It should be encouraging to those 
interested in and responsible for 
materializing plans for international 
education to learn that college and 
university men from three important 
European nations approved unani- 
mously and strongly a general pro- 
posal for an international university. 
These men had just finished a period 
of study during which they had taken 
part in a realistic demonstration in 
international education. They were 
mature men and had a recent and 
sound basis in experience for their 
judgments and opinions. 

Because of the small and unequal 
number of individuals from the three 
nationalities and variation in English- 
language facility, it is difficult to 
make sound generalizations about 
differences of the groups. In their 
behavior and also in their comments, 
qualities of reserve were shown. With 
the British, perhaps more than with 
the French or Dutch, judgments and 
evaluations had close relations to the 
British standards. In other words, 
the British seemed to show more 
ethnocentrism in their thinking. They 
were the most critical of things 
American and Americans, and from 
time to time stereotyped concepts 
were expressed. It seemed a little 
dificult for them to believe that 
American education could approxi- 
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mate British standards. Many of their 
criticisms were just and constructive. 

The remarks of the French guest- 
students expressed the traditional 
French courtesy. Perhaps their com- 
ments, and especially their criticisms, 
were limited or inhibited by their 
desire to please. Their comments 
show that they were least sure and 
confident of the three groups in their 
use of the English language. Their 
comments, perhaps in part, for this 
reason, did not yield many con- 
structive concepts or opinions. 

The high standards of Dutch educa- 
tion were reflected in the responses 
of the Dutch students. To them, 
Biarritz did not seem to be a uni- 
versity, as in truth it was not. The 
Dutch students gave the impression 
of being most liberal and international- 
minded. They were good social mixers, 
worked hard, and showed sincere 
interest in democratic processes. 

In conclusion, what reactions may 
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be expected from European guest- 
students who come to America to 
study? In so far as the Biarritz 
American University was representa- 
tive of United States colleges and 
universities, some inferences may be 
based on the reactions of the guest- 
students to its program. Certainly, 
the reactions will be varied and 
this study indicates only a few. 
It may pe expected, however, that 
European students’ will respond 
favorably to American methods of 
instruction. They will appreciate 
instructor-student relationships. They 
will change their attitudes favorably 
about American colleges and uni- 
versities. Generally, they will be 
well prepared. In fact, American 
college standards will probably seem 
low and lacking in rigor. Finally, 
European guest-students can be ex- 
pected to make significant contribu- 
tions to the life of American colleges 
and universities. [Vol. XVIII, No. 2] 
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The Religion of the Educated 
Person 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


A Psychologist’s Interpretation 


E uneducated person, like 
the child, gives voice and 
action to his religious impulses 

within an area limited by his experi- 
ence, as is often easily observable; 
whereas the educated person becomes 
reserved, judicious, and undemon- 
strative, and acquires religious poise 
and balance. He does not react 
eruptively in traditional patterns. 
His theology tends to be expressed 
in terms of logical, social, ethical, 
and aesthetic values, wisdom in 
behavior, and a scientific and philo- 
sophical view of the universe as a 
whole, reflecting his entire mental 
development and personal experience. 
Education, of course, includes self- 
education, a rare development of 
common sense and imitative accept- 
ance of learned points of view in and 
from the religious environment. Lim- 
iting himself to those educated persons 
who regard themselves as religious 
and have had a favorable develop- 
ment in religious life, the student of 
mental phenomena may observe cer- 
tain outstanding characteristics from 
the point of view of natural history. 

The educated man’s religion changes 
with his progress in learning and the 
deepening of his insight through 
maturation of experience. If the 
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religious seed is present in early 
childhood, it will sprout and grow, 
and change from day to day as freely 
as knowledge of world events, scien- 
tific progress, and the appreciation 
of art change under favorable con- 
ditions of growth. This growth con- 
sists largely in the refinement of the 
religious emotions and attitudes to 
keep them in step with his growing 
knowledge and enrichment of experi- 
ence and responsibilities. This growth 
consists in progressive development 
of an attitude toward God which 
results in a progressive realization of 
truth, goodness, and beauty in life. 
Many learned persons take a nega- 
tive attitude toward religion. With 
them, we are not here concerned. 
There are many more who are indiffer- 
ent, who try to maintain religion at 
an infantile or adolescent level. They 
are religiously stunted, just as they 
may be stunted at a low professional 
or business level. Yet they are more 
easily recognized and often give more 
overt expression to their religion 
than does the person who has had a 
normal growth in his religious life. 
They keep their learning in one 
pocket and their religion in another. 
We are not here concerned with that 
type of dwarfed or stagnant religion. 
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To illustrate the principle of growth, 
take, for example, the concept of God. 
In child life it is concrete—a big 
person, the owner of heaven and the 
holder of the keys thereto; a shifting 
Santa Claus fantasy, but always more 
or less concrete. Then comes the 
realization that God is a spirit. 
Strange to say, that spirit is thought 
of in a materialistic way. Later, 
with the realization that in certain 
respects God is in us on this earth, it 
takes certain abstract forms, such as 
God is love, God is wisdom, God is a 
father, God is power, God is the 
supreme reality. Next comes the 
debatable question of whether God 
is a person, and we often hear it said 
that instead of man’s being made in 
the image of God, man makes God 
in his own image; that is, he thinks of 
God in terms of human wisdom, 
goodness, love, and power, unlimited 
as to time or form in the material as 
well as in the spiritual world. Thus 
arises the realization that in this 
sense we are a part of God. As 
theologians have emphasized from 
many angles, there is divinity in 
man: man shares with God in the 
realization of law and order in 
the universe as well as in the direction 
of his own life. He even co-operates 
with God in the development of the 
unfinished world, as in the develop- 
ment of an environment controlled by 
religion. He even utilizes the most 
trying crises, such as the present, for 
making a better world. 

God conceived in this manner is 
not easy to define, and therefore the 
educated person finds himself taking 
more and more the attitude of Daniel 
Webster, who said that “if God were 
not more than I in my finite mind 
can conceive him to be, he would not 
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be much of a God.” The result of 


that attitude is a wholesome mysti- 
cism, a chastened creative imagina- 
tion, a readiness to recognize principles 
of dependence, responsibility, and a 
sense of fellowship under larger and 
larger religious horizons. 

The same process of change takes 
place in the development of all 
religious concepts. The concept of 
heaven and hell changes with the 
concept of God. Where there is a 
normal religious growth, the concepts 
of immortality, of religious faith, and 
of religious deeds change in the same 
manner. The normal maturing per- 
sonality becomes less demonstrative, 
less dogmatic, less partisan, and more 
open-minded. 

The view that religion changes has, 
of course, been dreaded and dis- 
credited in many forms of religious 
circles, because organization leads to 
formalism and is often threatened with 
stagnation. Some groups jealously 
guard the so-called eternal verities, a 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and the stability of religious organiza- 
tion, and are emphatic in saying that 
divine revelations do not change. 
While this type of religious stabiliza- 
tion has a wholesome aspect, it stands 
in the way of the free and vital 
religious growth of the individual and 
the continuous development of the 
religious world with which he may 
identify himself. In discussing the 
religious issues of adolescence, I have 
been confronted with irritation ex- 
pressed by youth who are bitterly 
antagonistic to religion and yet feel 
a deep craving for it. When I told 
one of these, ““You are young and 
your views will change radically as 
you pass out of the period of ado- 
lescence,”’ he exclaimed, “There it is. 
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EDUCATED PERSON’S RELIGION 


When we don’t believe as you do, you 
say we are adolescent.” The ado- 
lescent tends to think that he has 
arrived; indeed, this tendency toward 
a static view is characteristic of all 
stages from childhood up through 
maturity. 

The ability to make revisions is one 
of the finest achievements of a bal- 
anced personality. If the educated 
person does not have that, he will be 
left holding a discredited doctrine 
which he cannot possibly believe, 
and his religion will fade out or 
become stagnant. 


HE religious views of the edu- 
cated person rest largely upon 
history and knowledge of the rise of 
man. They are based upon the 
history of all religions, tracing their 
origin, the determining factors in 
their development, their authority, 
and their effect upon the individual 
and society. This is a most illumi- 
nating history, in which thousands of 
volumes have been written. They 
also rest upon the knowledge of the 
rise of man as revealed in religious 
anthropology, which traces funda- 
mental concepts of religion as we 
know it today back to their taproots. 
Take, for example, the concepts of 
revelation, of immortality, of the 
nature of God, of heaven, of hell, of 
sin, of prayer, of confession, of con- 
secration, of sacrifice, of redemption, 
of surrender to higher powers, of 
faith, of punishment, of fellowship. 
Every concept of this kind has gone 
through a process of evolution from 
the most primitive forms of religious 
response of the individual and the 
group through all levels of culture. 
The doctrine of worship, for 
instance, developed very early in 
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primitive people in all parts of the 
earth. Many of the lowest savages 
are extremely profound and sincere 
in their worship, and it has more 
effect upon their daily lives than 
worship has in much of current 
religion. So the educated person asks, 
“What first led man to the atti- 
tude of worship? How did it come 
to rise independently in different 
branches of humanity? What are 
the stages revealed in the history of 
mankind that mark stages of progress 
in the evolution of the concept of 
worship? How can man justify or 
adapt his present attitude toward 
religious worship in the light of his 
rise through these countless types of 
communication with God or gods?” 
In this way he traces the evolution 
of things to be worshipped: the 
deities on the mountain tops, the 
wind, the sun, countless forms of 
idols—material and_ spiritual—mil- 
lions of forms of gods. Thus the 
educated religious person looks back 
upon this racial ancestry in forms of 
worship and thereby chastens and 
vitalizes his own. 

The educated person’s religion op- 
erates predominantly in terms of 
current science, both physical and 
mental, pure and applied. The 
attempt to make religion scientific 
has been, for the most part, futile, 
but the religious faith which can be 
sustained is, of course, largely depend- 
ent upon current science, which must 
be assimilated in spite of the fact 
that it changes by leaps and bounds 
from generation to generation. 

Take, for example, psychology— 
the science of mental life. It is evi- 
dent that the religious theory of the 
soul has had to change with the 
development of psychology. When 
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the psychologist held that there were 
two independent realities in life, the 
body and the soul, this was in 
accordance with prevalent theology, 
and the welfare of the soul was a 
different problem from what it is 
today. On the other hand, when 
psychology adopted the principle of 
evolution for a description of the 
development of the human mind, the 
theory of the nature and the welfare 
of the soul underwent a radical 
change. As a student of psychology 
at Yale University fifty years ago, I 
went through the throes of readjusting 
my non-evolutionary religion to the 
incoming evolutionary psychology. 
When psychology in modern times 
began to recognize the unity and 
integration of body and mind, religion 
changed profoundly both in theory 
and practice. Even within the life- 
time of an individual like myself, 
psychology has changed radically on 
all of these issues, with the result 
that I have had to revise my religious 
concepts from time to time just as I 
have had to revise my concepts of 
material science in the effort to keep 
it up to date. 

The invention of the atom smasher, 
which gives us a glimpse of the 
fabulous sources of energy and their 
marvelous organization in what had 
previously been regarded as the 
smallest element of matter; the devel- 
opment of the radio which makes 
the people of the world our neighbors; 
the invention of the electronic micro- 
scope, which enables us to see vastly 
more than any microscope has hitherto 
revealed about the mechanisms and 
control of disease and the nature of 
our inheritance from generation to 
generation; the current introduction 
of the giant telescope, which makes it 
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possible for us to see many times 
farther into the stellar universe than 
ever before; and the application of 
science to medicine, which has doubled 
the normal length of the life of man 
within recent times—these have not 
only revolutionized science but have 
stimulated our religious thinking and 
set us to dreaming about the enlarge- 
ment of concepts of the spiritual world 
as represented by our mental life. 

Such progress in the instrumentali- 
ties of science carries with it a 
corresponding enlargement of respon- 
sibilities for religious life, both in 
theory and practice. This is evident 
in the various social sciences as well 
as in the material sciences. For 
better or for worse, many of us have 
had to revise our religion in the light 
of the New Deal, the good-neighbor 
policy, and the present postwar recon- 
struction. Religions throughout the 
world have today become more con- 
scious than ever before of respon- 
sibility for the part that religious 
thinking and religious life must play 
in this reconstruction period. 

It is significant that students on a 
university campus often comment 
that they go to church on Sunday 
and hear the progressive formulations 
of religious views and then go across 
the street and listen to professors in 
the various academic fields and tend 
to accept the classroom teachings as 
criteria of the sentiments of the 
teachings of the church. 


HE educated person’s religion 

tends to become philosophical, 
either through original thinking or 
through mere acceptance of current 
philosophical points of view. The 
term philosophical is forbidding to 
many people, but the fact is that all 
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of us who think seriously and per- 
sistently, even in terms of common 
sense, are more or less philosophical. 
In the words of George Patrick, one 
of the greatest and most beloved 
teachers of philosophy that this 
country has had, “‘philosophy is the 
greatest thoughts of the greatest men 
throughout the ages.” I would add, 
“brought up to date.” A_ philo- 
sophical view of religion, then, is one 
which is based upon progressive evolu- 
tion of thought by the greatest 
thinkers who have been interested in 
religion and have tried to lead the 
religious life. Philosophy itself is a 
growth; it changes constantly by 
taking more and more ascertainable 
views into: account. Philosophical 
points of view and scientific facts 
come to be regarded as common sense 
when they are sufficiently simplified 
to become useful in the daily conduct 
ofthe common man. From this point 
of view, philosophy is not a substitute 
for religion, but it gives color and 
form to the educated man’s religious 
views and fits them into a rational 
way of life. 

The educated person’s religion 
is positive. Throughout the _his- 
tory of religion, two distinct ten- 
dencies have been manifest—the 
negative and the positive, the religion 
of fear as opposed to the religion of 
love. In all the negative religions, 
and throughout a large part of the 
religions not purely negative, runs 
the motive of escape. Angry gods, 
their instruments in the forces of 
nature, the curses of misconduct, call 
for pacification, for sacrifice, for 
morbid humiliation. While the atti- 
tude of escape from the wrath of the 
gods often has basic ethical values 
and leads to new vantage grounds in 
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the process of evolution, it has, on 
the whole, been a curse. In anthro- 
pological and historical evidence we 
see a progressive relief from this 
fatalistic attitude. Current progres- 
sive religions are dominantly posi- 
tive—religions of hope, of faith, of 
love, and of fellowship. Indeed, 
religion is developing as a beneficent 
force in man’s control of nature. It 
represents one of the hungers of the 
human mind which crave satisfaction. 
It functions with the instincts of 
perpetuation of the species, defense 
of the individual, and co-operation of 
the group in determining human 
destinies. Advanced religion accepts 
the scientific view of the doctrine that 
the sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children from generation to 
generation. It places responsibility 
upon man by taking him from the 
bondage of superstition and ignorance 
and makes him free. Acceptance of 
this freedom carries with it the vastly 
larger responsibility not only for his 
own life but the lives of others. This 
positive attitude in religion favors 
communication with God in prayer 
and praise, a growing faith in things 
unseen, and a deepening of the effec- 
tive fellowship with kindred spirits. 


HE educated person’s religion is 

a way of life. He applies to 
religion the principle of intellectual 
honesty and personal integrity and 
will not sacrifice these for promotional 
activity. He is not working to save 
his own soul by good deeds or creeds, 
but is personally engrossed in leading 
a good life here and now. He is 
sympathetic to forms of cultivation 
and recognition of goodness and 
beauty in organized religion, but his 
devotion is to the beautiful in relation 
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to the highest ends of life. He is 
historically interested in the stilts of 
doctrinal confessions, of the nature 
of the spiritual world, of the per- 
sonality of God, and the authority of 
Jesus, but his devotion is to the 
spiritual life as exhibited logically, 
ethically, and aesthetically. He aims 
at all costs to maintain honesty in the 
search for truth, unselfishness in right 
living, and devotion to beauty in his 
own life and in the world in which 
he lives. 

It may well be said that these goals 
can be, and are, reached by many 
without the profession of religion and 
without religious sanctions. Many 
persons outside the church lead such 
lives. I have been writing of the per- 
son who regards himself as religious; 
that is, the person whose life is 
governed by the conviction that 
beyond current science, morality, and 
philosophy, there is something more 
comprehensive and more permanent, 
which we may think of as the spiritual 
world—a world to which man is 
ultimately responsible and in which 
he finds the satisfaction of fellowship. 
The specific forms of faith, of prayer, 
and of worship are but the glim- 
merings of a mystic craving for, and 
faith in, the existence and réle of 
God, however conceived. This is 
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manifestly a mystic attitude; it may 
be an attitude of philosophical skep- 
ticism. It may or may not concern 
itself about speculations with refer- 
ence to the positive assurances of the 
future life or the countless varieties 
of predication in regard to its nature 
and reality. There is a vast scope of 
interest in the psychology of belief as 
it functions in observable man. But 
the way of the realities underlying 
such beliefs does not fall within the 
scope of this article. Communica- 
tion with God through prayer and 
praise and fellowship with him and 
his followers is not limited to the 
stipulations of a future life, although 
intimately associated with them. 

In brief, in the normal development 
of the emotional life of the individual, 
the progress of religious development 
parallels the progress of learning. 
Witness the change that comes over 
a man who passes from adolescent 
stargazing, deeply impressed with the 
sublimity of the starlit heavens of 
which he has no knowledge, to the 
knowledge of the astronomer who 
actually sees in the heavens above 
countless worlds, suns, planets, uni- 
verses outside of our universe, result- 
ing in the highest type of feeling 
of awe, dependence, reverence, and 
the need of fellowship. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 2} 
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Foreign Languages in the College 


Curriculum’ 
By LUDWIG KAHN 


A Statement of Their Utility and Significance 


E great importance of any 
foreign language as a tool 
needs no reaffirmation. To 

the worker in any field foreign lan- 
guages are indispensable if he wishes 
to keep abreast of latest research and 
newest developments. Science and 
scholarship are international. Besides 
this obvious practical use in interna- 
tional communication, however, for- 
eign languages are of great political 
importance. 

If ever there was a time when 
speaking a foreign tongue was a 
purely ornamental accomplishment, 
the hallmark of a [gentleman and a] 
well-finished young lady, this time has 
certainly passed. Today we are con- 
fronted with the absolute necessity of 
gaining an international point of 
view, of exchanging ideas and infor- 
mation, of mutual understanding 
between the nations; neither in pol- 
itics nor in business nor in scholarship 
can we ever again permit a narrow 
national provincialism or isolationism. 

At first glance the work of our 
language departments seems to fall 
into two groups, instruction in lan- 
guage, elementary or advanced, and 
study of foreign literatures, ancient, 
medieval, or modern. Different as 


‘Reprinted from Vassar Alumnae Magazine, 
(March 15, 1946), pp. 8-10. 
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these two aims may appear, they have 
one thing in common—they both 
serve to introduce the student to a 
foreign civilization. The knowledge of 
a foreign language, modern or ancient, 
gives him a firsthand acquaintance 
with a different culture, a different 
way of living and of looking at things 
and people. 


To the extent that you have learned to 
speak and understand a foreign language, 
to that extent you have learned to 
respond with a different selection and 
emphasis to the world around you, and 
for your relation with people you have 
gained a new system of sensibilities, con- 
ventions, and restraints.” 

This is the way Leonard Bloomfield 
puts it in an interesting article in the 
Yale Review. 

A foreign language, as anthropol- 
ogists and linguists know, is not a 
hothouse product nor does it exist 
merely in the classroom. Languages 
are, or in the case of ancient languages, 
were, spoken by living people, in real 
situations, in concrete social contexts; 
they evoke certain responses, impres- 
sions, connotations; they fit into a 
cultural pattern. Surely, Greek and 
Latin as well as the great modern 
languages will serve to introduce the 


“About Foreign Language Teaching,” Yale 
Review, Summer, 1945, p. 625. 
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students to cultures as significant and 
as important to our present-day life 
as any that can be studied by anthro- 
pologists and social scientists. The 
acquisition of a new language and the 
study of a foreign culture, far from 
being merely steps in individual self- 
perfection, are essential for a broad- 
minded, tolerant, and enlightened 
understanding of the complex polit- 
ical world we are living in. 

Even in our beginning classes we 
have to tell our students about the 
customs of the people whose language 
they are studying, about the way in 
which they dress and eat, about their 
history and politics, their music and 
art—in short, about the environ- 
mental and cultural context in which 
the language is spoken. 

This view of language, not as a 
sterile exercise in grammar, but as the 
bearer of a culture, is evident in 
modern methods of foreign-language 
teaching. No longer do we teach 
words, declensions, conjugations for 
their own sake, but we try to drama- 
tize a real and living situation and the 
appropriate linguistic reaction to such 
a situation. Our problem is not to 
translate an English sentence into 
Spanish or Italian, for example, but 
to learn what answer a Spaniard or 
Italian would give under certain cir- 
cumstances. We cannot find the 
answer in dictionaries; we have to 
listen to the native speaker, watch his 
linguistic reaction, memorize and imi- 
tate it. Such an approach to language 
was recently publicized and widely 
hailed as the ““Army method.” Asa 
matter of fact, at Vassar—in the 
department with which I am famil- 
iar—this “natural,” functional method 
of learning a whole realistic setting has 
been used for the past forty years in 
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a form adapted to the needs of college 
instruction. 


O BE sure, we wish to give our 

students a reasonable proficiency 
and skill in the practical use of the 
language studied. But language study 
should not be a narrow or special 
study, but rather a broad and funda- 
mental introduction to another cul- 
ture. A language course is not 
primarily a prerequisite for another 
more advanced course, but rather it 
ought to impart to the student a 
critical and objective awareness of dif. 
erent social-cultural patterns. Even- 
tually our acquaintance with a foreign 
civilization will give us deeper insight 
into our own language, our own native 
background, and our own habits of 
thought. Thus we ought to gain per- 
spective on our own culture. To this 
extent languages are part of a general 
and liberalizing education. 

Having stressed, however, that lan- 
guages are not merely an intellectual 
or academic exercise, we might add 
that they can be valuable training in 
systematic thinking. The recent Yale 
report on a new curriculum, which 
includes the study of a foreign lan- 
guage as a basic requirement, in addi- 
tion demands training in “‘systematic 
thinking”; and this requirement in 
thinking may be satisfied, among 
other courses, by a course in linguis- 
tics. Now, it should be evident that 
the study of a foreign language can 
fulfill much the same purpose as such 
a course in linguistics. It will make 
the student aware of the processes 
involved, and the differences possible, 
inhuman speech. By observing these 
differences, by classifying linguistic 
data, the student will sharpen the 
powers of observation, deduction, and 
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abstraction which he will need for 
scientific work in any field. He will 
recognize words as symbols and sig- 
nals, he will be introduced to prob- 
lems of semantics and thereby be 
freed from what Stuart Chase calls 
the “tyranny of words.” 


ANGUAGES help to clarify the 
student’s view of cultural pat- 
terns; he will learn even more through 
the study of foreign literatures. What 
better introduction to another civili- 
zation could there be than through 
literary works in which men express 
their views, voice their hopes and 
fears, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously set forth their dreams and 
aspirations? Literature, as we under- 
stand it, is not a purely aesthetic 
experience, independent of and irrel- 
evant to the problems of life. Liter- 
ature does not exist in a vacuum but 
grows out of the psychological, his- 
torical, social, cultural constellations 
of which it is a reflection. 

We can know much about a people 
and yet not really understand that 
people. For example, all the facts and 
figures about the iron-ore production 
in the Urals, about the climate in 
Siberia, about the agriculture of 
Ukraine will not give us an adequate 
picture of Russia if we fail to under- 
stand the emotional drives, the irra- 
tional and undefinable undertones, the 
beliefs and traditions that will ulti- 
mately determine the use the Russians 
are going to make of their iron ore. 
In other words, economics, political 
organization, natural resources, lan- 
guage, and literature are all aspects of 
a particular culture and must be 
judged within the framework of that 
culture; and the study of the literature 
of a nation will help us to uncover 
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the underlying premises on which the 
culture rests. Recent international 
misunderstandings tend to show that 
nations are not so much ignorant of 
each other’s geography, production 
rates, labor statistics, but rather that 
they misjudge each other’s temper 
and ideology. 

In addition, of course, the literary 
works in our great cultural languages 
contain some of the masterpieces of 
human thought, some of the highest 
achievements of man’s creative genius, 
some of the great books that belong 
not to one nation but to all as part of 
our most precious heritage. 

Languages and literatures, as bear- 
ers of culture and repositories of 
civilization, naturally and easily cor- 
relate with many other fields of study, 
with history and with the arts, with 
religion and philosophy, with political 
and social sciences. Analyzing char- 
acters and behavior in a novel, for 
example, may not only give the stu- 
dent psychological insight and under- 
standing but may actually help him 
with problems of human relations. In 
many cases there is even a connection 
between literature and natural sci- 
ences; first, because the cultural group 
that speaks the language probably 
has in one way or another contrib- 
uted to the progress of science and, 
second, because ideas in literature 
often are the result of scientific 
theories. For Goethe there was no 
dichotomy between scientific research 
and artistic creation. Or again, ro- 
mantic literature and philosophy were 
so intimately interrelated with what 
is sometimes called romantic science 
that we cannot separate one from the 
other. We might even venture to say 
that literature (like art) is in itself an 
integration of the various tendencies 
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of a given period, an attempt to inter- 
pret and understand the world and 
man, and hence an ideal focus for 
correlation. Since language and lit- 
erature are aspects of a particular 
civilization, they correlate with any 
other aspect of the same civilization; 
they form, therefore, an essential part 
in any study of an area, a nation, 
a culture. 

Furthermore, the study of a lan- 
guage is not only theory but also 
practice, not merely learning but 
doing, not solely an_ intellectual 
knowledge but an actual experience; 
here we do not hear or read about a 
culture, but we take part in it and 
gain direct, firsthand experience in it. 


ITHIN very definite limits 

translations may be an ersatz 
introduction to foreign literatures, 
but they can never replace a firsthand 
acquaintance. It is a truism that 
poetry cannot be translated. But 
even in prose certain concepts defy 
translation; there just is no equivalent 
for Greek kalok’ agathia. But even if 
words are translatable their cultural 
connotations are likely to be different. 
Thus the words “‘he owns an automo- 
bile,” occurring in an American novel, 
can be translated into German; but 
automobile ownership in the United 
States is not identical with such 
ownership in Germany; for, by and 
large, it is a different social and eco- 
nomic class that owned cars in 
Germany. 

Besides, books and authors trans- 
lated from modern foreign languages 
are obviously those which American 
or English publishers hope will sell; 
hence they are likely to be those that 
will appeal to the tastes and reading 
habits of English-speaking people 
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rather than those that are character. 
istic of their native civilizations, 
Thomas Mann and Franz Werfel, for 
example, were two German authors 
best known and most widely read in 
this country. But there were other 
German authors, of less international 
appeal because they were more nar- 
rowly and more typically German, who 
remained untranslated and thus un- 
known. In the light of past events, 
who would dare decide which authors 
should have been read in America for 
the best interest of Americans? Would 
it not perhaps have been more profit- 
able for international understanding 
to read the very authors that were 
nationalistically German rather than 
cosmopolitan? 

Most of the great works of liter- 
ature have been translated; but the 
provincial papers, the comic weeklies, 
the illustrated magazines, the women’s 
journals are all very important cul- 
tural material and accessible only to 
him who knows the language. 

Sometimes translations may even 
obstruct and obscure international 
understanding. For example, when 
some students translated from Ger- 
man political writings, they very 
correctly rendered Arbeitsdienstpflicht 
by “compulsory labor service.” But 
my guess is that to the average Amer- 
ican reader compulsory labor service 
sounds horrible and repulsive; he will 
not understand how any right-minded 
person could have failen for anything 
so totalitarian, and he may conclude 
that Germans obviously cannot be 
right-minded. In this instance, how- 
ever, the Germans did not really accept 
“compulsion”; for, ever since Kant 
and Schiller, Pficht implies not com- 
pulsion but high moral duty; and ever 

[Continued on page 113) 
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Academic Research in Business 
Administration 


By O. W. PHELPS 


Several Conditions Restrict Its Quality if Not Its Amount 


USINESS research has come of 

age and maturity brings with it 

certain obligations. Foremost 
among these should be a regard for 
quality, which is at present con- 
spicuously lacking. Yet quality is 
not merely a question of more 
resources. There are now enough 
men working, dollars spent, and pages 
printed. What is needed is a shift of 
emphasis in the application of the 
resources already in use. No new 
technique is required—just the adop- 
tion of a basic policy to make research 
primary and to assume the costs 
associated with such a decision, plus 
special attention on the part of 
administrators to the peculiar needs 
and requirements of this form of 
investigation. The solution may not 
be so simple as it sounds, however, 
when applied to as comprehensive an 
activity as business research has 
turned out to be. 

Academic research in business ad- 
ministration is extensive and expand- 
ing. One evidence of the importance 
with which it is regarded is the rapid 
multiplication since the first world 
war of bureaus of business research, 
business-problems bureaus, and other 
similarly named organizations, asso- 
ciated with professional schools of 


business.! Another evidence of growth 
is the proliferation of technical busi- 
ness journals in the established fields of 
specialization—accounting, personnel, 
finance, marketing, insurance, sta- 
tistics, and so on—and the extensive 
contributions thereto by staff mem- 
bers of colleges and_ universities.? 
Another indication of emphasis is the 
voluminous output of general printed 
matter—books, monographs, reports, 
bibliographies, and the like—upon all 
phases of business activity.2 The 
mere recording of the results of 
business investigation is an industry 
in itself. 

Several pressures operate to keep 
up the flow of published material. 
The more personal ones include: first, 
the close association in the minds of 


1By 1929, there were 22 research bureaus, com- 
mittees, or institutes, within the membership 
of the American Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. See Report No. 6 of the Association’s 
Committee on Business Research, Research Projects 
of the Member Schools, published May 1, 1929. The 
number of research units has increased steadily since. 

"The Industrial Arts Index catalogues about 
two hundred periodicals, the great majority of 
which are concerned entirely with specialized 
phases of trade, industry, or business management. 

*See the periodic reports of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, on Business Research 
Projects. In 1941, there were 898 projects, con- 
ducted by 809 investigators, under way at 93 
institutions. In 1943-44, a Survey of University 
Business Research Projects listed 651 topics under 
examination at 88 institutions. 
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many faculty members and admin- 
istrative officers between publication 
and promotion; second, the prestige 
of publication and its usefulness in 
obtaining and holding consulting or 
operating business contacts; third, 
the rather numerous opportunities of 
business faculty members to report 
their part-time experiences as adminis- 
trators, consultants, trouble-shooters, 
fact-finders, experts, advisers, and 
counselors to governmental, institu- 
tional, and private corporate bodies; 
fourth, the tendency of teachers, in a 
field subject to constant change, to 
re-study, reorganize, and modernize 
their presentations, and the con- 
comitant desire (or feeling of responsi- 
bility) to make such revisions widely 
available; and fifth, a normal scholarly 
urge to fill long-standing gaps in the 
knowledge of business processes or 
to extend the boundaries of knowledge 
in an area of vital importance to 
modern life. These pressures consti- 
tute direct, powerful motivation. 
There seems to be every reason to 
expect them to continue. 
Environmental factors also con- 
tribute to academic interest in busi- 
ness research. Professional education 
for business on the collegiate level 
has been growing rapidly in this 
country in recent years. The busi- 
ness school is the dominant pro- 
fessional school on many campuses, 
which is not out of keeping with the 
importance of its subject-matter, as 
one of the most pervasive institutions 
of the civilized world. Every “going 
concern,” whether mercantile, manu- 


‘During the school aa 1940-41, there were 140 
professional schools of business administration in 
the United States, with a total enrollment of more 
than one hundred thousand. (Cf. Carter V. Good 
ed., 4 Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Pro- 
fessional Schools in the United States. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1945.) 
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facturing, governmental, military, edu- 
cational, or religious, has its business 
side, neglect of which is often fatal, 
and the graduates of business schools 
are candidates for responsible ad- 
ministrative positions in practically 
any type of operating organization. 
Whether it remains free enterprise 
or not, ours seems certainly destined 
to be a business civilization (char- 
acterized by large-scale operations, 
division of labor, and the applicability 
of accounting and statistical controls), 
and there is good evidence that the 
demands for trained administrative 
personnel are as great in the col- 
lectivized society as in the more 
individualistic economy. As admin- 
istrative problems increase, oppor- 
tunities for worth-while investigation 
are created. It is almost inevitable 
that the faculty members of schools 
of business administration, engaged 
in the study of the environment in 
which such problems arise, and sub- 
ject to the pressures noted previously, 
will feel called upon to explore and 
publish their findings. 


T IS the character and quality ot 

research in business administration 
which are called in question here. 
The showing to date is impressive 
primarily on the grounds of volume. 
In quality of analysis, depth of pene- 
tration, and significance of subject 
matter, much of it is deficient. 
Nothing more than a cursory exami- 
nation of the treatise literature in the 
technical journals is required to estab- 
lish all three points, although the 
observation is equally accurate as a 
description of book-length and mono- 
graph publications. By far the greater 
proportion of it is purely descriptive, 
being accumulations of data describing 
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business activities or procedures in 
individual cases or as aggregates. 
Where more than description is 
attempted, the analysis often betrays 
lack of association with principles, 
the evidence—where offered—is inse- 
cure, and the problem is frequently 
extremely narrow in scope and the 
conclusions equally restricted in their 
application. It is the purpose of this 
paper to call attention to certain 
limitations inherent in the investiga- 
tion of problems of business admin- 
istration which help to account for 
the traits mentioned and to suggest 
that improvement will call for atten- 
tion of administrative officers to the 
special conditions and uncertainties of 
academic research in this area. 

The major premise upon which this 
argument is rested is as follows: 
Significant research, in whatever field, 
is practically always the outcome of 
extensive, continuous investigation 
directed toward a major objective, 
or within a major area. Worth-while 
discoveries are seldom, if ever, the 
result of brief, disconnected, fortui- 
tous, ad hoc contacts with specific 
problem situations. The inquiry may 
be as specific as the measurement of 
the speed of light or as broad as a 
study of war, but in either case the 
requirements of scholarship call for 
extensive preliminaries, painstaking 
attention to detail, the accumulation 
of vast quantities of data, a meticu- 
lous examination of sources and 
results, and the checking and re- 
checking of analysis. Only in the 
most unusual cases will there be ad- 
ditions to fundamental knowledge 
resulting from rapid excursions into a 
field of learning for purposes of 
analysis and conclusion. 

If the premise thus stated i 
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acceptable, it follows that the investi- 
gator must lay down a program in the 
beginning which will carry into 
the fairly distant future. Where the 
research is to be conducted on a part- 
time basis, as is the case with the 
great majority of academic personnel, 
an almost indefinite degree of exten- 
sion is called for. The actual period 
required will vary greatly, of course, 
depending upon the proportion of 
available time left free for exploration, 
the nature of the study, the methods 
of analysis, extent of assistance, and 
soon. Purely for purposes of illustra- 
tion, it will be assumed here that the 
part-time scholar should be able to 
plan at least a five- to ten-year 
research program to be devoted to a 
major avenue of investigation. It is 
doubtful that these figures exag- 
gerate the case. To raise the quality 
of business research, some such plan- 
ning is undoubtedly necessary. Yet 
it can be shown that without excep- 
tional administrative support and 
encouragement, a long-range program 
of this character is almost out of the 
question for the academic investigator 
of business, and is often very difficult 
for many of his colleagues in the 
other social sciences. 


HE remarks which follow involve 

some reflections upon research in 
general, research in the social sciences, 
and research in business administra- 
tion, as related to the basic premise 
of continuity and scope. They are 
directed toward the proposition that 
the part-time academic investigator 
of business problems is customarily 
inhibited by uncertainty to the point 
where long-range planning of pro- 
grams of i inquiry seems absurd. In 
the typical situation, it is unnecessary 
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to look far to find the reasons for 
uncertainty; there are several, each 
of which supports and reinforces the 
others. Most of them may be sub- 
sumed under the headings of time, 
energy, opportunity, and support. 

In the typical situation, teaching 
and administrative assignments have 
first call on the time and energy of 
the faculty member. Not everyone 
can be a full-time research appointee, 
with adequate income and research 
funds and only those routine obliga- 
tions which he chooses to assume. 
Research is the residual activity 
and often the conscientious student 
extends that portion of his work load 
well into hours customarily reserved 
for recreation and other nonacademic 
pursuits. It is obvious that long- 
range research plans may be one 
thing if based on established income, 
freedom of choice of location, the 
resulting widespread business and 
professional contacts, and few or no 
routine responsibilities. They may 
be quite a different thing for the same 
person if, as is customary, they must 
be subordinated to class schedules 
and office hours, dependent upon 
fortuitous circumstances for access 
to data and financial support, and, as 
is also customary, none of these 
important variables can be predicted 
very far in advance. The present 
happens to provide a good illustration 
of the difficulties of forward planning. 
It would be pertinent to ask how 
many deans would like to try to say 
with certainty at this time what 
would be the size and composition of 
their individual faculty members’ 
loads one, two, three, or five years 
from now. 

Uncertainty regarding teaching and 
administrative work loads is one 
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obstruction to the development of 
long-range research plans. It is a 
general obstacle, faced by all faculties, 
There are other encumbrances, how- 
ever, of equal seriousness, which are 
peculiar to the social sciences, and 
some which are especially the bane 
of business investigation. Primary 
among these is the problem of 
accessibility of data. 

The nature of his subject-matter— 
society in its many phases, conflicts, 
moods, and permutations—practically 
ensures that the laboratory of the 
social scientist will be off campus, 
The laboratories of the natural scien- 
tists, biological as well as physical 
(with some exceptions, as in certain 
phases of geography, geology, and 
paleontology), are standard adjuncts 
of the classroom and serve the 
research objectives of the faculty 
with equal facility. The library col- 
lections of many universities and 
colleges, especially with the aid of 
the interlibrary loan, are sufficient to 
provide research material for a wide 
range of specialists in language, liter- 
ature, philosophy, and the fine arts. 
The investigator in the humanities, 
with rare exceptions, need only be 
familiar with the stacks. The social 
scientist, on the other hand, is unique 
if he can find a valid subject and 
source of data without leaving the 
academic environment. Teachers of 
education are most fortunate in this 
connection, and the widespread dis- 
respect toward research in that sub- 
ject is probably directly connected 
with the tendency to exploit every 
possible phase or relationship in the 
educational process, no matter how 
insignificant, simply because it is at 
hand. Except in education, certain 
types of historical research, and the 
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more theoretical branches of eco- 
nomics, the social scientist must 
choose between recapitulation of the 
published works of other investi- 
gators and personal exploration in 
search of raw data for analysis. The 
former is lacking in prestige, though 
it is often not without value; the 
latter is restricted by all the limita- 
tions previously mentioned. 


N THE field of business, the area 

available to the library researcher— 
the recapitulator, the synthesizer, the 
organizer of materials—has been and 
still is regarded as really unattrac- 
tive. Several important influences 
have contributed to the result, of 
which three will be defined here: 
the location of significant data, 
rapidity of rates of change in the 
business environment, and the influ- 
ence of the ‘ ‘practical ” point of view. 

Notwithstanding the voluminous 
accumulations of statistics and other 
descriptive material in public, institu- 
tional, and private journals, the truly 
significant facts of business are seldom 
released to unrestricted public scru- 
tiny. The corporation does not “‘open 
its books” to random inquirers, and 
its generalized annual statement to 
stockholders rarely constitutes a basis 
for detailed analysis of its operations 
or condition. The official published 
reports of governmental and institu- 
tional bodies are just as unrevealing. 
Very special connections are usually 
necessary to gain access to itemized 
data, public or private, on costs, 
revenues, reserves, personnel and engi- 
neering practices, contract agreements, 
and the like. This accounts for the 
alacrity with which students pounce 
upon and evaluate the results of 
legislative investigations, whether of 
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private enterprise or of governmental 
agencies. Sometimes such evidence 
can be uncovered by the individual 
searcher, given time for the establish- 
ment of contacts and on-the-spot 
examination of records. In many 
cases, the institutional connection of 
the research worker is the deciding 
factor in influencing operating officials 
to permit studies of their organiza- 
tions. Certainly the data are almost 
never to be had from standard 
published sources. 

The rapid tempo of business oper- 
ations and the constancy of change 
in underlying conditions are also 
frustrating. The summarizer of busi- 
ness activities is in the position of 
trying to generalize in the midst of a 
continuous campaign in which con- 
ditions are never alike in two suc- 
cessive periods and in which the 
crying need seems always to be for 
more and more facts to establish the 
accuracy of his premises. The impor- 
tance of the time factor in the success 
or failure of operations is undeniable. 
If business research is to contribute 
to administrative skill and under- 
standing, it must be accurate, and 
the relationship of occurrences in 
time cannot be passed over as unim- 
portant. Time is an element difficult 
to evaluate apart from direct contact 
with and observation of the strategic 
factors in a given problem. 

There is no denying the influence of 
the practical point of view upon 
business studies nor the emphasis it 
has placed upon field, rather than 
library, research. Like law and medi- 
cine, business in its day-to-day aspects 
is an intensely “practical” art. Just 
as lawyers like to win cases and 
doctors to cure patients, the men 
responsible for the business affairs of 
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manufacturing, mercantile, financial, 
educational, religious, and military 
institutions like to obtain the max- 
imum efficiency relative to their dis- 
bursements, maintain and if possible 
increase their capital funds, and show 
a profit if permissible. It is held that 
the problem-solving character of busi- 
ness administration is the source of 
most opportunities for research; in 
return, the principal contribution 
that business research can make is to 
clarify the understanding of such 
problems and develop principles and 
methods for application to problem 
situations. The practical point of 
view, and one not without merit, is 
that these problems can best be 
studied at the source and not by the 
scholar in isolation, unacquainted 
with the infinite ramifications of the 
issue to be decided. Furthermore, 
and equally influential, much business 
investigation of a high order is 
subsidized by business organizations 
which have clearly in mind certain 
questions needing to be answered. 
When combined with the two factors 
mentioned earlier, the resulting pres- 
sure to engage in direct investigation 
becomes almost irresistible. 


RIMARY or field research in 

business is of a scope and variety 
to make simple definition impossible. 
However, in most of its forms it has 
certain unique characteristics that 
add to the difficulty and increase its 
uncertainty, especially as a long- 
range, part-time vocation. One of 
these is the previously mentioned 
reticence of those responsible for 
business enterprises, public, institu- 
tional, or private. Its importance 
in this connection deserves some 
elaboration. 
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A literary investigator has immedi- 
ate access to library and museum 
collections everywhere and more often 
than not is well received by the 
private owners of works of value. 
Scientific students of flora and fauna, 
of terrain, or of the physical and 
chemical properties of matter may 
find it desirable to avoid publicity, 
but only to keep from being hampered 
by sympathetic well-wishers whose 
good intentions outweigh the value 
of their assistance. The empirical 
social scientist is in a different cate- 
gory. His curiosity about “social” 
or “interpersonal” relations verges 
on prying. His subjects tend to be 
suspicious and restrained, and his 
conclusions tend to reflect the biased 
reactions of those whom he is observ- 
ing. The empirical student of business 
meets the ultimate in resistance from 
his subjects. Very few corporations 
will disclose their records, their 
policies, or their procedures to the 
best-intentioned investigators backed 
by the prestige of universities and 
research foundations unless they can 
be shown reasons adequate to them 
for permitting the interruption of 
their affairs, for running the risk of a 
disclosure of what they consider vital 
competitive data, or unless they can 
be assured of some participation in the 
conclusions reached and the form of 
publication which is adopted. 

The supposed availability of public 
records is in many cases thoroughly 
illusory. Institutional practice with 
reference to the disclosure of facts of 
operation is often most secretive of 
all. One of the first and highest 
hurdles that the field investigator 
in business must surmount is to place 
himself in a position to have access to 
significant data without compromising 
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his privilege of arriving at any con- 
clusions to which the information 
may lead. A promising and sig- 
nificant field of investigation may be 
closed off because of a lack of such 
opportunity. Likewise, an equally 
valid and promising area of investiga- 
tion in a totally different direction 
may be made available by purely 
fortuitous circumstances. Many ex- 
amples of business research during 
both World Wars were made possible 
by exactly this sort of opportunity. 
Needless to say, such resistance greatly 
complicates the selection and pursuit 
of a field of research in business and 
introduces an important element of 
uncertainty into the long-range plans 
of the scholar. 

Asecond (and related) complicating 
factor in the analysis of business 
problems results from the trend 
toward closer integration of political 
and economic activity and the conse- 
quent controversial nature of many 
problems of business policy. Part of 
the explanation lies in the importance 
of business policy and the interest 
which influential groups have in the 
public reaction thereto. It is also 
well to remember that a great deal 
of business investigation is supported 
by grants from business firms or by 
interested individuals, associations, 
boards, and bureaus, whose purposes 
often may be discerned in the terms 
of the awards. At any rate, very 
few phases of business activity are 
free from contention over policy, 
and often the opposing points of view 
are represented by well-organized, 
strongly financed, and highly articu- 
late special-interest groups. Especially 
where questions of judgment are 
involved, the business investigator 
may find himself in a difficult position. 
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The incidence of a dispute over 
business policy or method is difficult 
to predict, but the consequences may 
be severe for either the individual or 
the organization he represents. In 
extreme cases, they may take the 
form of public censure, withdrawal 
of appropriations from public institu- 
tions, or requests for the dismissal of 
the offending staff member. A less 
drastic but more likely consequence 
is the withdrawal of co-operation by 
aggrieved organizations controlling 
needed data. The investigator’s active 
career may be shortened consid- 
erably by the choice of an unpopular 
position on a controversial question 
pertinent to his material. He may 
have to choose between the Charybdis 
of intellectual dishonesty or deliberate 
avoidance of important public issues, 
and the Scylla of public, political, and 
pressure-group discontent, accompa- 
nied by charges of service to special 
interests and other forms of retalia- 
tion. A long-term program of busi- 
ness research would have to take into 
account the uncertainties created by 
controversial issues and the chances 
of interruption that they entail. 

A third characteristic of business 
research that handicaps the part-time 
investigator is the time element. 
If business signifies anything at all, 
it is the “going concern.” In the 
great majority of cases, a business 
investigation is tested by its relevance 
to operations. Operations are usually 
continuous and detailed. An empirical 
business-research project that is inter- 
rupted may have to be written off as a 
loss simply because the continuity 
of observations is broken and the 
conditions obtaining upon resump- 
tion are too unlike the earlier circum- 
stances to warrant comparison. The 
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longer the period to be spent on a 
single project, of course, the greater 
the danger of suspension. Problems 
of maintaining relations and renewing 
contacts are subsidiary difficulties 
to be resolved. The part-time aca- 
demic investigator faces the possibility 
of having to interrupt a project for 
any of several reasons—pressure of 
campus load, personal emergencies, 
exigencies of the co-operating organi- 
zation, and so on—and of having to 
accept the fact of partial to complete 
loss of the work already done. 


RRECTION of the situation 

is beyond the power of the 
faculty member alone. It calls for 
especial administrative attention to 
the encouragement of research in 
business to permit time guarantees, 
the avoidance of interruption, institu- 
tional support in the making and 
keeping of contacts, and the guar- 
antee of academic freedom in reaching 
conclusions and publishing. Not every 
college and university which expects 
research from its business faculty will 
be able to meet the prescription just 
outlined. For some it would be poor 
policy and out of keeping with their 
major aim, which is_ instruction. 
For those institutions, however, which 
consider research a primary activity, 
there is a corresponding responsibility 
to see that the research is good. 
To raise the level of business research, 
both in significance of objectives and 
validity of results, it is contended 
here that the conditions surrounding 
it need to be brought more in line 
with the certainties now associated 
with study in the natural sciences 
and the humanities. Foremost among 
these conditions is the faculty mem- 
ber’s assurance that his time will be 
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arranged to permit continuous, long. 
range, uninterrupted investigation 
when opportunities for it arise. Some 
of the problems of policy and admin- 
istration which this entails will be 
touched upon.® 

The major obstacle in the past has 
been, and probably will continue to 
be, the teaching and administrative 
work load of the individual faculty 
member. One approach has been to 
reduce this total to something less 
than “full time,”’ whatever that may 
mean. If the foregoing analysis is 
correct, particularly in its major 
premise, it is clear that only in 
exceptional cases will the margin of 
free time thus awarded result in the 
adoption of an important project, 
even if it be assumed that the other 
instabilities are not present. The 
necessity of meeting a single class 
or maintaining regular, though lim- 
ited, office hours involves prescribed 
attendance and usually carries with 
it corollary duties such as faculty 
meetings and conference and com- 
mittee gatherings which cannot easily 
be avoided. If, as is often the case, 
the school is located in a small city, 
opportunities for local investigation 
may be limited or nonexistent, and 
travel back and forth to the locale 
of an inquiry impossible. Even in 
large metropolitan centers, the burden 
of dead travel time is great and the 
strain on the energies of the investi- 
gator an important handicap to a 
prolonged study. It seems a neces- 


5The questions of contacts, avenues of investiga- 
tion, and academic freedom will not be pursued 
further here, on grounds of concentration upon the 
first and most important impediment. The other 
issues are weighty enough, but they are at the 
same time somewhat less amenable to admin- 
istrative solution. The circumstances are often 
highly individual, and it has been demonstrated that 
the initiative of investigators will go far toward 
providing the answers if they are free to explore. 
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sary conclusion that part-time concur- 
rent research and teaching, probably 
the most widely used method of admin- 
istrative encouragement, at present, 
because of the simplicity of execution, 
is inadequate as a solution of the 
dificulty, even if carried to very 
generous extremes. Its principal ad- 
vantage is to enable the fortunately 
situated faculty member to develop 
co-operative alliances and open prom- 
ising avenues of study, rather than to 
exploit them on a long-range basis. 


R significant results, the full- 

time leave of absence seems much 
more promising, making possible, as 
it does, both freedom of location and 
freedom from routine responsibilities. 
It is a highly flexible device and 
may be combined in a number of ways 
with alternate periods of full- or 
part-time teaching or administration. 
However, two important implications 
must be pointed out. It is almost 
axiomatic that the strain upon the 
administrative organization will be 
greatly increased by the necessity of 
constant readjustment of teaching 
schedules, and it seems equally certain 
that there will be a drop in the general 
quality of the instruction offered. 

If the administrator is to hold 
himself in readiness to make available 
to members of his staff with research 
potentialities a reasonable proportion 
of the opportunities which appear, 
whether on long or short notice, or 
for long, short, or indefinite periods of 
time, he will be in effect transferring 
the uncertainties of his faculty to his 
own shoulders. It is unnecessary 
here to point out the many ramifica- 
tions of the problem of substitution of 
teaching personnel, where the maxi- 
mum of research flexibility is sought. 
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However, it would not be surprising if 
the mere thought of constantly trying 
to reconcile all the elements of recruit- 
ment, negotiation, contract arrange- 
ment, and budgetary adjustment, 
were enough to arouse positive resist- 
ance on the part of a dean who would 
otherwise place a high value on 
research and encourage his staff to do 
more of it. 

A dean’s antipathy to the admin- 
istrative problem created by a policy 
overwhelmingly favorable to research 
could be strongly reinforced by argu- 
ments concerning its unfortunate effect 
on teaching. Freedom of allowance 
of full-time leaves of absence, espe- 
cially for unpredictable and indefinite 
periods of investigation, can ordinarily 
mean only one thing—a substitute 
teaching force. Such a group is 
certain to reflect the efforts of adverse 
selection, if maintained for any period 
of time. Even if funds and personnel 
are sufficient to permit extensive 
leave-taking without the aid of a 
substitute force—a situation which 
will be met with but seldom—t is still 
arguable that teaching will suffer. 
There is plenty of testimony that 
teaching is an exacting job and one 
that cannot be ranked second in 
importance without loss of effective- 
ness. The rare occurrence of the 
great scholar who is at the same time 
a good teacher, and the frequent 
charges of mediocre or worse teaching 
on the part of research men of note 
are commonplaces. Nor is such a 
combination of talents illogical. It 
may be pointed out that teaching and 
research are not the same thing and 
may employ very different capacities. 
It is only on rare occasions that an 
investigation carries more than a step 

[Continued on page 114] 








The Functional College Library 


By WILLIAM G. LAND 


Organized to Implement the Instruction of Undergraduates 


OSE who direct their atten- 
tion to the problems of college 
libraries in general, regard their 


problems from a noticeably admin- 
istrative angle. They are concerned 
with matters of “library service” as 
measured by the number of volumes 
for undergraduate use, the number of 
chairs or cubicles, the number of 
minutes needed to obtain a book, the 
number of dollars expended in com- 
parison with the outlays of other 
college libraries—the whole panoply 
of library existence as seen from the 
budgetary point of view. When they 
have considered the qualitative prob- 
lem, they have been concerned with 
the quality of the book itself, with 
the adequacy of coverage in subject 
fields, or with the cultural balance of 
their “‘browsing collection.” Such 
preoccupation with the administrative 
aspects of the college library neglects 
to consider its function within an 
institution devoted to education, and 
narrows rather than widens its oppor- 
tunities for development. Indeed, 
there is an immediate danger that 
the new undergraduate college libraries 
which are to be erected in the postwar 
period will reflect just such a paucity 
of functional thinking. The time to 
consider how the college library may 
best make a contribution to the edu- 
cational system of which it is a part 
is well in advance of drawing the plans. 
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There is need in the undergraduate 
library of a distinct philosophy of 
library service far different from the 
lavender-and-old-lace maxim of “‘the 
right book, to the right person, at the 
right time, in the right spirit.” That 
may be all right for public libraries 
which, because they depend on the 
whims of taxpayers, tend to become 
all things to all men. But as part of 
an institution devoted to education, 
the college library has the duty of 
implementing the teaching work of its 
college. It may be thought of as 
having the same relation to studies in 
humanities and social sciences that 
a laboratory has to studies in the 
biological and physical sciences, even 
though the work of those laboratories 
may in turn be supplemented by the 
already observed facts available in 
books. It is a working part of the 
college, not just an intellectual ice- 
box full of books. 

The great majority of American 
undergraduates admit that their need 
for knowledge becomes pressing at 
the time when they actually set to 
work on the problems which have 
been assigned in the classroom. Then 
and there is the opportunity for the 
stimulation of the student’s latent 
abilities and interests, so that he may 
work efficiently with the materials at 
hand and perhaps gradually acquire 


a concern for the quality and value of 
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his efforts. It is a basic concept 
of educational stimulation that the 
impetus for learning is most effective 
when applied at the point when the 
student’s desire to learn is at its 
height. The place and time for this 
in our colleges is in the library when 
the student starts to work. In giving 
advisory instruction within its walls, 
the college library can perform 
an extremely valuable educational 
service. Within the past twenty 
years, Teachers College at Columbia, 
the University of Chicago, and Brown 
University have made tentative exper- 
iments along this road. 

Such instruction depends not just 
on books, nor on their availability, 
but on the attitude of the teaching 
staff within the library. Faced with 
few of the bibliographic problems of 
a research library, but trained to use 
bibliographies and reference works, 
and acquainted with the recognized 
authorities in many fields—to the 
probable diminution of use of the 
subject-card catalogue—the reference 
or teaching staff of the college or 
undergraduate library should be made 
up not of library-science graduates 
but of young scholars and graduate 
assistants chosen for their desire to 
teach. The development of such a 
corps of advisers or instructors work- 
ing directly with undergraduates in 
the library is obviously no small task. 
Nevertheless, with the aid of mem- 
bers of the faculty and the dean’s 
office, there may be developed a 
pattern so woven together by a 
meeting of minds that the educa- 
tional function of the college library 
and of its instructional staff will be so 
defined as to receive wholehearted 
faculty and administrative support. 
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ITHIN the library itself, such 


a program implies an organiza- 
tional division into the two functions 
of technical processes and of teaching, 
co-ordinated by a head who is respon- 
sible for financial and educational 
liaison with the college administration 
and its departments. On the one 
hand, the work of ordering, cata- 
loguing and classifying, shelving and 
servicing of books and other materials 
are tasks which librarians have brought 
to a high level in their methodology. 
The tasks of book selection and of 
reference are, however, by no means 
wholly technical. While involving 
bibliographic detail for which the 
library technician is equipped, selec- 
tion of materials involves qualitative 
decisions which in the college library 
are closely allied to its educational 
function. Further, whenever the refer- 
ence work of a college library becomes 
less and less a matter of searching for 
material by the library’s staff and 
more and more a guidance of the 
inquirer’s own imagination and effort, 
the type of staff required becomes less 
that of a library-science graduate and 
more that of the scholar interested in 
the problems of teaching. Even so, 
there always remains a demand for 
casual information, which the college 
library can minimize but probably 
never escape. Thus, in both book 
selection and in answering reference 
questions, the library’s technical staff 
still has a certain part to play. 

The organization of the instruc- 
tional staff of a college library devoted 
to implementing the educational 
policies of its institution requires a 
widely different philosophy of library 
service from the traditional one. Of 
most importance in developing such 
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a point of view is the choice of per- 
sonnel in the library’s instructional 
staff. In a small college, an admin- 
istrator who combines both a practical 
and a scholarly background with an 
interest in educational policies and 
methods may head the entire library 
program, depending for technical com- 
petence upon the professional librar- 
ian. In a large institution, the 
instructional staff of the library should 
parallel the technical staff, placing the 
co-ordination of its problems with 
the financial and educational situa- 
tion of the college itself in the hands 
of a general director. Whichever 
organization may be adopted, it is 
important that whoever may select 
the members and direct the work of 
the instructional staff shall be imbued 
with educational imagination and be 
conversant both with the practicalities 
of the library’s problems and with the 
actualities of dealing with under- 
graduates. Indeed, it would be well 
that there should be a close official 
connection with the office of the dean 
of students, for the problems of 
individual teaching and guidance are 
intertwined with the everyday prob- 
lems of growing individuals. In some 
situations, the dean of undergraduate 
instruction might also be the head of 
the college library. Against such a 
background of leadership, the selection 
of young scholars who are interested 
in the technique of teaching gives 
promise of developing a group of 
young teachers who, by these discus- 
sions and experiments while part of 
the library’s staff, may bring forth a 
valid educational philosophy. 

In advance of that experimental 
opportunity, there are some general 
points of view which may govern 
the library’s teaching organization. 
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Assuming a selection of young scholars 
which will enable the library staff to 
have a wide range of special knowl- 
edge in the social sciences and the 
humanities, there remains the prob- 
lem of bringing the entire instruc. 
tional staff to a high level of 
acquaintance with materials and 
authorities in all fields, particularly 
those which are the main objects of 
undergraduate study. For this pur- 
pose the instructional staff should 
meet regularly with both the bib- 
liographers of the technical staff and 
the professors of the college faculty, 
in a conscious effort to fill lacunae in 
the library instructor’s knowledge 
and to round out and refresh his 
acquaintance with the tools of his 
teaching. In the same way, there is 
need of discussion by the staff of 
the problems of the educational insti- 
tution itself, the psychology and 
methodology of learning, and the 
general problems of growth in indi- 
viduals. In this respect, the individ- 
ual advisory work of the library’s 
instructional staff should be closely 
correlated with the work of the dean’s 
office in order that the full value of 
the college educational program may 
benefit students as individuals, and 
that their problems of learning may 
be related to their general problems 
of growth. Out of the regular discus- 
sion by the library’s instructional 
staff of these two phases of its work 
may well arise an attitude toward 
teaching and toward educational prob- 
lems which, as these young scholars 
go to other colleges as members of 
their faculties, may have a gradual 
and widespread effect on higher educa- 
tion in America. 

Likewise in advance of practical 
experiment, it may be suggested that 
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the library’s instructional staff should 
be sufficient in number so that no one 
member shall be required to be on 
duty in the library over a lengthy 
period. It is well recognized that 
classroom teaching, well done, is 
fatiguing. Even though there is 
variety in the individual advisory 
instruction which may be given to 
students in the library, it is also 
true that even a small element of 
fatigue can be detrimental in ap- 
proaching individual problems. Fur- 
ther, if teaching in the library is to be 
effective, there must be a readily 
apparent attitude of ease and willing- 
ness. Members of the instructional 
staff cannot expect to engage in their 
own research, nor hide away in a quiet 
corner or office. The library itself 
must take the attitude that there 
must be no bar between student and 
adviser, and that a certain amount of 
movement and talking in both reading 
rooms and stacks is actually to be 
encouraged. In this way, the Ameri- 
can college library has a great oppor- 
tunity of developing a method of 
individual instruction which will meet 
the student where he is facing his 
immediate problem, stimulate him 
to inquire into the most efficient way 
of accomplishing his task of study, 
and provide the catalytic agent of 
imagination which may accelerate 
his motivation for learning and result 
in what the Harvard Committee on 
General Education called ‘‘a concern 
with quality ... with ideas and 
values.” 

Corollary to the principal function 
of individual guidance and instruction, 
the library’s instructional staff will 
also be concerned with the library’s 
problem of the selection of books and 
materials—both with their acquisition 
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and, what is all too rarely done, with 
their discard. Having the immediate 
problem of the use of materials in 
mind, it may be that members of the 
library’s instructional staff will become 
a working “library committee” which 
will guide the purchase of books from 
general funds—in contrast to funds 
for special research materials—and 
also advise the weeding out of material 
which has lost its value for teaching 
and cultural purposes. In this func- 
tion of book selection there is a 
possibility of developing guiding prin- 
ciples in connection with the educa- 
tional effort of the college. Such 
principles will also benefit other 
institutions faced with the same 
problems but lacking the co-operative 
experience and insight of a body of 
library instructors to help solve them. 


T A time when a number of 
new college library buildings are 
being planned and built, it may be 
salutary to remark that to erect a 
building whose arrangements have 
been blueprinted without a thorough 
discussion of the function which the 
college library may play as part of an 
educational institution will merely 
hamstring its future development and 
will indicate to future generations 
the shallowness of that institution’s 
consideration of its problems. The 
variety of special reference, periodical, 
“browsing,” and reading rooms—to 
say nothing of smoking rooms, sound- 
proof rooms for the blind, typewriting 
rooms, conference rooms, and faculty 
studies—which appear on modern 
library plans reveals a formalism 
in library planning which bodes no 
good for the future. Indeed it reflects 
a definite lack of flexibility or breadth 
of vision on the part of the planners. 
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If the library is to have an educational 
function within the institution of 
which it is a part, college library 
buildings should certainly not be built 
inflexibly, and, if possible, they should 
be planned with their educational 
function in mind. In this respect, 
the experience of the instructional 
staff of the library may contribute a 
major element of thought to the prob- 
lems of college library architecture 
which finally face every institution. 
The functional organization of the 
college library recognizes that the 
different tasks of the technically 
trained librarian and the teacher- 
scholar who advises and instructs 
students at the point of their impact 
with books require different back- 
grounds and points of view. It also 
recognizes that if the library is to 
serve an educational institution effec- 
tively, a balance of these two elements 
needs to be attained and correlated 
with the larger educational and finan- 
cial problems of the college as a 
whole. The technical methodology 
of librarianship has been developed to 
the point where the machinery and 
the means of accomplishment of an 
objective have outrun the thinking of 
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the library profession on the validity 
of the objective itself. At the same 
time, increasing specialization has 
focused the minds of college faculty 
members on their own fields of 
scholarly interest and has often forced 
their withdrawal from the practical 
administrative consideration of edu- 
cational problems. Throughout the 
history of American colleges, it is 
apparent that the relationship of the 
college administration, its faculty, 
and the library technician—however 
co-operative in meeting immediate 
problems—consistently lacks a cohe- 
sive quality which springs from a 
common philosophy and educational 
attitude. The undergraduate college 
libraries of America have a challenge 
before them to develop a functional 
organization which will place in proper 
relationship their educational and 
technical tasks. They have a chal- 
lenge to experiment in methods of 
intellectual guidance which will sup- 
plement the work both of the class- 
room and the dean’s office. They 
have, indeed, the duty to evolve a 
distinct philosophy of library service 
worthy of their place within an 
institution devoted to education. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 2] 
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Performance of Veterans 


Suitable educational placement for 
veterans has been of great concern 
to educators throughout the country. 
A number of techniques designed to 
give adequate recognition to the 
learnings resulting from both formal 
service training and informal inci- 
dental situations have been developed. 

The Ohio State University uses the 
General Educational Development 
Tests? to determine whether or not 
veterans who have not finished high 
school should be admitted to full 
freshman standing in the University. 
To be thus admitted, a veteran must 
pass each of the high-school tests with 
a rank of at least 40th percentile. An 
exception is made with respect to the 
test on Correctness and Effectiveness 
of Expression, since all Freshmen 
must take the University English 
Placement Test, and suitable remedial 
procedures for students deficient in 
English are cared for in the usual 
routines of the University. 

Eighty veterans who had not grad- 
uated from high school were admitted 
to the University during the academic 
year 1945-46 on the basis of their 
performance on the General Educa- 
tional Development Tests. Of these, 
73 matriculated, and it is with this 
group that this study is concerned. 

It is important to know how these 


Reported by L. L. Love, Junior Dean, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, and Lois E. Love. 

*American Council on Education. The United 
States Armed Forces Institute Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development (High School Level). New 
York: American Council on Education, 1945. 
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veterans perform in the University. 
If they are unsuccessful, admission 
policies may need to be reconsidered; 
if their work is satisfactory, the 
present practice should be continued 
and perhaps extended to other mature 
persons who are not high-school 
graduates. Moreover, such a study 
should furnish additional evidence 
on the long-continued controversy 
concerning the pattern of high-school 
credits needed for success in college. 

The purposes of the American 
Council in preparing the General 
Educational Development Tests were 
to provide tests that were objective, 
brief, simple in structure, corre- 
sponding to the organization of the 
high-school curriculum, broadly com- 
prehensive, and of such a character 
that they would not penalize any 
man for lack of formal high-school 
instruction. It was decided, in order 
to test the ultimate outcomes of the 
veteran’s education, that as little 
emphasis as possible be placed upon 
the facts that are used in forming 
concepts. Such a measure of the 
outcomes of a general education 
was felt to meet the problem of 
determining educational development, 
regardless of the widely divergent 
backgrounds of the individuals who 
would be taking the tests. 

The median age for the veterans 
who entered on the basis of the Gen- 
eral Educational Development Tests 
was 21.9 years, with quartile points 
of 20.6 and 24.6. The range was 18 
to 30 years. The high-school units 
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presented by these 73 veterans ad- 
mitted to Ohio State University were: 


Number Number 
High-School Units of High-School Units of 
Veterans Veterans 
T4Q714-9..------- 3 Br” 4Qecccccces 3 
T9T13Q..-- eee 4 kK ek > eee I 
gO*800......... 4 ee eee ° 
oe” 8 Se ° 
10-10.9.......-. 9 al eC 
a eee 4 No data:....... 14 
8 Sere 8 Q; co eereeeces 11.4 
a. eee 6 eres 9.6 
S—Gae..:...... & Qi ens oe new 7-3 
a ere 5 


This table shows that these veterans 
presented an average of 9.6 high- 
school units for admission, with quar- 
tile points of 11.4 and 7.6. It would 
thus require nearly two years for the 
average veteran in this group to 
complete high school. 
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General Educational Development 
Tests saves essentially two years of 
important time. Even so, the per- 
sonal and social problems mentioned 
are merely mitigated, not removed. 
Table I shows how the veterans 
who entered on the basis of the Gen- 
eral Educational Development Tests 
performed on each of the five tests, 
In considering the performance on 
these tests, two points should be 
kept in mind: first, norms were estab- 
lished on a large group of high- 
school graduates; second, persons who 
had not graduated from high school 
and who made poor scores on the 
test were not admitted to the Uni- 
versity. There is no way of knowing 


TABLE I 


THREE Points ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE FIVE SUBTESTS OF THE GENERAL 
EpucaTIoNAL DEVELOPMENT Tests MADE BY THE VETERANS 








Title of Subtests 
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Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression 


Interpretation of Reading Materials: 


In the Social Sciences................ 
In the Natural Sciences.............. 
Interpretation of Literary Materials......................... 
General Mathematical Ability............ 


eI PR Se 61.8 | 46.8 | 32.1 


ee ee eee 86.3 | 76.7 | 62.2 
oe ee aay ee ee 93-7 | 82.9 | 72.0 


90.4 | 76.9 | 59-4 


BR ey CI ee 86.9 | 73-8 | 543 














Two more years of high school and 
four years of college would make the 
average age for graduation from col- 
lege nearly twenty-eight, if traditional 
procedures were followed. Thus, the 
veteran could not begin to establish 
himself vocationally until far past 
the usual age. If normal age for 
graduation from college is twenty-two, 
the men in this group would have lost 
six years. The attendant problems 
of delayed marriage or the struggle to 
meet the responsibilities of marriage, 
family, and college attendance at the 
same time, are likewise involved. 
Thus, admission on the basis of the 


how many were denied admission. 
The results reported were obtained 
by those who did well enough to gain 
admission. With the exception of 
the test on Correctness and Effective- 
ness of Expression, performance of 
this group was far above that of the 
average high-school Senior. On the 
science test, for example, the first 
quartile for those included in this 
study approximates the third quar- 
tile for high-school graduates. There 
appear to be two factors which 
account for this performance: first, 
additional maturity and experience 
enabled the veterans to do better 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


than high-school graduates in inter- 
preting the test materials; second, 
service experiences provided addi- 
tional background information which 
influenced test performance. 

To support the second point, it 
should be remembered that most 
military training was applied science 
of some sort, and functional arith- 
metical understandings were fre- 
quently involved. On the other 
hand, writing experiences were limited 
almost entirely to letters home. This 
may explain the relatively low scores 
on the expression test. Free time 
was frequently spent in reading, at 
least part of which probably involved 
literary and social-studies materials. 

The table which follows shows 
the percentile distribution of the 
scores of these 73 veterans on the 
Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion (O.S.P.E.): 


O.S.P.E. tember = OS PE. uafes 
Percentiles | Percentiles Veneenes 
a 2 De epee ae ° 
Se 3 SP O08. icedees 5 
a ae 2 ee 7 
eee 2 Se ere 3 
a 3 eee 5 
Se 8 ot Sere 4 
ee 2 oot ee 4 
| I PP eins tee x0 3 
a er 2 ee a 
NR. ods 09 3 ces eadene 713-5 
ae 2 es 42.7 
ae 3 ae 21.0 


This table shows that these men 
covered the entire percentile range 
on the O.S.P.E., but that, in general, 
their performance was below that of 
the average Freshman. The median 
for Freshmen entering in the autumn 
quarter, 1945, was 50.0, but for this 
group it was 42.7. 

The following table shows perform- 
ance of the 73 veterans on the 
English Placement Test, which is 
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customarily required of all Freshmen 
who enter Ohio State University: 


Number Number 
Percentiles of Percentiles of 

Veterans Veterans 
De ee ° Ce OE iin 00h 4 
a ee 2 oS Se 5 
OPO. cscs I eer 5 
oe ae eee ° ok ee 7 
at Se ee I ga 6 
a 3 gh eee 7 
ae ° Jk Serre I 
OS™ G8. fo 055 e's 2 Bess vas ts 3 
ae 2 RIES 17 
oh . PORTE eee ° ae 46.0 
anion 19% 3 Tee 30.0 
OP BE knawones 4 eRe 18.5 


The performance on this test of the 
56 men for whom scores are available 
is markedly below average, the median 
being 30.0 as compared with a Uni- 
versity freshman median of 50.0. 
The range is great. Two who scored 
above the goth percentile received 
proficiency credit for the beginning 
course in English composition. Four 
who scored below the 11th percentile 
are required to take a special course 
in English composition before enroll- 
ing in the regular beginning course. 
The remainder qualify for the normal 
freshman course, but most of them 
performed in a rather inferior fashion 
on the examination. 

Table II shows the marks which 
the group under study has thus far 
obtained in Ohio State University. 
These 73 veterans who did not 
complete high school are performing 
academically much as do high-school 
graduates. Their marks cover the 
entire range from completely unsatis- 
factory to perfect marks. In general, 
their performance is slightly below 
that of other students. It is encour- 
aging to note, however, that the 35 
who have completed two quarters of 
work made point-hour ratios 0.26 
higher in the second quarter than in 
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the first. Twenty-two did better 
work, while 13 did less well. Lack of 
formal education may have made the 
task of getting started in the Uni- 
versity somewhat more difficult for 
them than for the “‘regular”’ students. 

Six of the group have been dis- 
missed for poor scholarship—five at 
the end of the first quarter, and one 
at the end of the second. The five 
received E-absent marks. For unde- 
termined reasons, these men appar- 
ently did not attempt to meet their 
academic responsibilities. 

The veterans received 997 quarter- 
hours of credit based on their military 


TABLE II 


DisTRIBUTION OF ACADEMIC RECORDS OF THE 
VETERANS, ExpresseD As Point-Hour 
Ratios AND ANALYZED* 














Point-Hour Ratios Qs Md. Qi 
(1) (@) | G@ | @ _ 
Camulative.............++: 2.46 | 1.98 | 1.39 
ins as aces 2.54 | 1.95 | 1.30 
Second quarter............. 2.67 | 2.16 | 1.38 














*The cumulative point-hour ratio is determined 
by dividing total grade-points earned by total 
number of hours carried. Each credit-hour of 4 
earns 4 points; B, 3 points; C, two points; D, one 
point; Z, no points. 
experiences. The major portion con- 
sists of credit for military science, 
but 85 credit-hours were obtained by 
proficiency examination and from 
evaluation of service-school training. 
One man, an officer, received a total 
of 54 credit-hours. At the end of one 
quarter of residence, he had accumu- 
lated 70 credit-hours, with a point- 
hour ratio of 3.33, and he had had but 
one year of high-school training. 

The plan of admission which has 
been described permits these men to 
get their degrees nearly two years 
sooner than would be the case if they 
were required to complete high school. 
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Moreover, it is a moot question 
how many would ever have started 
college work if they had been com- 
pelled to return to high school, 
Unless unexpected difficulties arise 
with these veterans, the plan of 
admission should be continued and 
perhaps extended to other mature 
persons who are not graduates of 


high school. 


Honest Statistics’ 


“Honest Statistics” is a title that 
may evoke a questioning lift of the 
eyebrow, a contemptuous, “Are there 
any?” or merely a mild curiosity 
that it should be necessary to qualify 
the term thus. Your reaction will 
depend upon your experience with 
the statistical proofs that are becoming 
common. Statistical facts are useful 
and necessary. The abuse, however, 
rather than the use of figures will soon 
result in a cynical disregard of any 
kind of statistical facts. 

Generally, there is no malice in 
the group that feels that facts are 
stated and arguments proved best 
by quoting figures. It is ignorance, 
rather than intellectual dishonesty, 
that prompts their presentation of 
bald figures. Mathematicians and 
statisticians, while mildly amused, 
are, as a group, passively tolerant 
of the situation. An editorial in the 
Glens Falls Post Star several years 
ago, however, shows that some people 


,’ 


realize that there is more in this ° 


situation than meets the eye. 

The Department of Commerce 
issued the statement that “‘ American 
citizens will spend 97 billions of 
dollars in 1944, or six per cent more 
than they did a year ago.” The 


*Reported by Sister Noel Marie, C.S.J., College 
of St. Rose, Albany, New York. 
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plaintive comment of the editor was: 


As usual with official statistics, they 
leave more unsaid than they tell. The 
Department of Commerce states, for 
example, that the quantity of civilian 

ds and services bought was greater 
this year than last. That could be, but 
the shirt we bought last winter has 
shrunk to half its original size while the 
statistics remain the same and as for 
services, we now have to order twice 
as much to get the same amount we used 
to receive for two-thirds of the price. 

The report says we spent two billion 
dollars more for food this year. Certainly 
we did. After staring at a dismal meat 
display week after week, those of us 
who used to celebrate with a steak now 
celebrate if we find a steak and the sight 
of a tender bit of beef makes us leap 
like a trout for a fly when formerly we 
managed without such luxuries. 

On clothes, the report states, we spent 
nine per cent more this year than we did 
in 1943. Does this mean that we are 
better dressed? No, it means that the 
patches in the patches of our 1942 suits 
have worn through and that mother’s 
stockings run faster than they ever did 
before, which, goodness knows was fast 
enough to keep us winded. The depart- 
ment offers no specific commentary on 
shoes but if the cigaret shortage (only 
temporary, it says) keeps up, wear and 
tear on footgear will surely add another 
per cent to the clothing expenditures for 
the year. 

The report ends with the statement 
that unprecedented Christmas buying 
may seriously deplete stocks of many 
items. It probably mistakes a mad scram- 
ble for the unavailables as buying, which 
it isn’t; it is merely an attempt to buy.‘ 

The editor then hastens to assure 
us that he is not complaining. He 
would merely like statistical reports to 
carry the proper footnotes “for an 
honest interpretation.” 

‘Glen Falls Post Star, December 22, 1944. 
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Some analysts are careful to point 
out how much the figures that they 
present do prove. A very fine survey 
of the labor market in Albany, New 
York, was made by Ellery B. Gordon 
and published by the Federal Works 
Agency of Albany. In this report, Mr. 
Gordon included a table which sum- 
marized the percentage of persons 
attending school, divided according to 
color, nativity, and sex. Moreover, the 
table is followed by this “‘footnote:” 


Any assumption as to the attendance 
of native white girls compared with that 
of girls of “negro and other races” 
would have to be tempered by a recog- 
nition that only a little more than 15 per 
cent of all native white girls were of 
compulsory school age, compared with 
nearly 20 per cent of the girls in the 
“negro and other” group.® 


Even in such a whimsical book as 
Time for Each Other, Margaret Lee 
Runbeck differentiates when she 
explains, “In our house there is 
only one child . . . , only one sta- 
tistically, that is.” 

Colleges which are wont to boast 
(or were, before the war) that they 
average one professor to every ten 
students do not explain that they are 
including part-time instructors who 
come in contact with a relatively 
small number of students. 

Besides our mistake of blithely 
accepting all statistical reports with- 
out demanding proper clarifying notes, 
we frequently accept all official figures 
as being true, de fide. Ralph Robey 
presented a few pertinent facts in an 
article “‘Figures Don’t Lie, but... ,” 
printed in Newsweek, October 4, 1943. 
First, he points out that the Federal 
government has built up the largest 
statistical organization in history. 

SZ. abor Market Survey, 1941, p. 273- 
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There are college professors, statis- 
ticians, and economists on the Federal 
payroll. Official questionnaires have 
flooded the business world, and from 
these, government bureaucrats have 
calculated indexes, made statistical 
estimates, and issued statements on 
economic trends. 

Then he points out five instances in 
which the competence of this statisti- 
cal organization may be questioned. 


1. The Federal Reserve Board was 
then in the process of revising its index— 
the third revision in three years. The 
change was so great in magnitude that 
either the old index is wholly inaccurate 
and misleading, or else, the revised index 
is Wrong... . 

2. In regard to the billions of dollars 
that are being “saved” through the 
renegotiation of war contracts and the 
recapture of excessive profits, the retort 
could be made: What these statements 
always fail to point out is that some 
70 to 75 per cent of the money thus 
obtained would be obtained by the 
government under the present tax laws 
without any renegotiation whatever. 

3. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Department of Com- 
merce estimate how much money the 
American public is saving out of its 
income. Add to their figures the amount 
paid out in taxes, and if their figures are 
correct (we know the taxes are paid), 
everyone in the United States, on the 
average, spends only one-half of his 
income. 

4. In determining what the taxes on 
the books will yield in revenue, the 
Treasury estimates “have varied within 
a matter of weeks by no less than 
$2,000,000,000.”” 

5. According to the OPA, the cost of 
living in this country has been going 
down for the preceding three months. 
(This was in October, 1943.) As to the 
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inaccuracy of this, “Ask anyone who 
pays the household bills.” 

The conclusion drawn by the author 
was not that “‘all figures put out by 
the government are wrong. Of course 
not. But it does mean that one no 
longer can assume that a figure, since 
it is official, must be correct.” 

On November 1, 1943, Time carried 
a short account entitled “Figures 
Can Lie.” It was the Federal Reserve 
Board again which had made the 
news. “Last week, FRB admitted, 
with tremendous dignity, that for 
two years its index has been inaccu- 
rate.” The explanation given was that 


skyrocketing war production knocked 
peacetime measuring sticks into the 
statistical ashcan. Example; the chem- 
ical industry. In peacetime, chemical 
production weighs little in FRB’s scales. 
Thus, when the industry mushroomed 
under astronomical orders for explosives, 
the FRB index failed to show it. To 
rectify this, FRB boosted the statistical 
importance of this industry, added some 
20 others to the index and found new 
yardsticks. 

Fundamentally, much of this be- 
wilderment seems to grow out of the 
fact that man, in general, is not on 
speaking terms with any kind of 
mathematical manipulations. Listen 
to the quiz programs and hear the 
participants fail to answer, ‘“‘ What 
per cent of 25 is 100?” or “How 
many 4’s in 4?” A much-quoted 
comment by Wendell Johnson, director 
of Iowa State University’s Psycho- 
logical and Speech Clinic is: “If you 
want to get a sense of perspective 
about mathematics, take your eyes 
off the books to have a good look at 
the math teacher, and remember 
what one fool can do another can.” 
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.The- Reporter: 





[wreRNATIONAL Relations Clubs, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, are now 
back at the pre-war level. Altogether, 
there are 121 of these organizations 
in foreign countries, 746 in American 
universities and colleges, and 334 in 
high schools in the United States. 


Aw ANONYMOUS gift of $50,000 has 
been received by Union College for a 
mental-testing laboratory as head- 
quarters for Union College Character 
Research Project. The Character Re- 
search Project has received an addi- 
tional $75,000 during the past year for 
expansion of staff and equipment. 


Tue program committee for Wayne 
University’s Institute of Industrial 
Relations has outlined plans for a 
series of meetings early in 1947 to 
further its purpose of determining 
“basic agreements that will be effec- 
tive in the solution of industrial rela- 
tions problems.” The meetings will 
include conferences, lectures, and 
training sessions. Men who have had 
extensive and successful experience in 
the field of collective bargaining will 
lead the discussions. 


Tarovox the co-operation of faculty 
and students, the Paris and Rome 
branches of the Marymount Colleges 
have resumed inter-student corre- 
spondence planned to re-establish 
interest in study abroad. As soon as 
conditions in Europe make it possible, 
the pre-war advantages of the junior 
year of foreign study and travel will 


be reintroduced into the curriculum. 
Students will again be able to reside 
at Marymount-in-Paris and Maria- 
monte, Rome, and attend universities 
in both capitals. 


Sweer Briar Coutece has become 
the sponsor of the one-thousandth 
school in Western Europe to obtain 
help in America through the sponsor- 
ship program of the Save the Children 
Federation, No. 1, Madison Avenue, 
New York City. A non-sectarian, 
philanthropic organization devoted to 
child service since 1932, the Federa- 
tion operates an extensive program of 
nine hundred rural-school sponsor- 
ships in the United States and of more 
than three thousand individual child 
sponsorships in Europe, in addition to 
the overseas sponsored school program. 


Income from approximately $15,000 
contributed to the Maurice Maschke 
Memorial Fund, in memory of the 
late Cleveland political and civic 
leader, will be used for scholarships 
for qualified students at Western 
Reserve University. The money will 
be applied toward the education of 
students in any of the social sciences, 
or any other subjects that the trustees 
of the university “may deem con- 
sonant with the intellectual inter- 
ests that Maurice Maschke’s life 
stimulated.” 


Tue Board of Trustees of Adelphi 
College has approved an affiliation 
with the Child Education Foundation 
of New York City, through which 
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students are offered a four-year course 
preparatory to teaching in schools for 
young children. At the completion 
of the course, the student will receive 
a diploma from the Child Education 
Foundation and a B.S. degree from 
Adelphi College. 


Tae Veterans Administration has 
approved a list of 903 foreign institu- 
tions at which veterans may study 
under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act (G.I. Bill). These approved 
institutions are located in 68 countries 
throughout the world and include 
many of the world’s leading uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional 
schools, as well as art and music 
conservatories, technical schools, and 
other specialized institutions. 


A survey made by the United 
States Office of Education in a sample 
of higher institutions indicates that 
the total enrollment at the beginning 
of the fall term was 2,078, 095. This 
was more than twice the enrollment 
for the corresponding date in 1945, 
and a 50-per cent increase over pre- 


there were fewer than fifty thousand 
veterans enrolled; this year there are 
1,080,396 veterans, or approximately 
half of the total enrollment. 


Tue Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education, which has seven campus 
units under its control, has requested 
for the biennium 1947-49, an operat- 
ing budget of $3,914,890 and a 
building fund of $3,750,000. The 
operating budget reports an increase 
of 59 per cent over that of the preced- 
ing biennium, to take care of an esti- 
mated enrollment 250 per cent greater 
than that of 1944, and $9 per cent 
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beyond the pre-war high in 1939-40, 
The building-fund request is to sup- 
plement the fund of $5,000,000 already 
made available to the Board, and is a 
result of increased building costs. 


P RESIDENT Dickey will serve as act- 
ing director of the Great Issues course 
to be required of all Dartmouth 
Seniors, beginning with the class of 
1948. This course was approved by 
the Dartmouth faculty in February, 
as part of the revised curriculum. To 
direct planning and organization of 
the course, the Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy has appointed a steering 
committee which will have a rotating 
membership. Student opinion will be 
consulted in determining the content 
of the course each year. The course 
is designed for Seniors who are shortly 
to assume responsibilities as citizens, 
and will be compulsory for the entire 
graduating class, including those en- 
rolled in the business, medical, and 


engineering schools. During the first 


year, however, exemptions may be 
arranged in cases of irreconcilable 


schedules or special hardship. 
vious enrollments. In the fall of 1945, ° 


More than five hundred delegates 
from schools and colleges attended 
the Eleventh Educational Conference, 
held under the joint auspices of the 
Educational Records Bureau, the 
Cooperative Test Service, the Grad- 
uate Record Office of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance of the 
American Council on Education. 
Among the topics considered were 
international education, educational 
reconstruction in Europe, educational 
developments in the armed forces and 
their implications, general education 
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in school and college, and advisory 
and placement services for veterans 
in college. 


Tue Czechoslovakian Ministry of 
Education is offering stipends for 
living costs, with free tuition, at the 
government institutions of higher 
learning, for the academic year from 
October 1 to June 30. It is hoped 
that the institutions from which 
the American candidates apply may 
reciprocate by making similar pro- 
vision for students from Czecho- 
slovakia. Several grants will also 
be available for the summer of 1947. 
Applications on the required forms, 
with complete credentials, must be 
filed at the Institute office by March 1. 


Epucation received major boosts 
from the voters of six states in the 
November elections, according to the 
returns sent to the Rural Editorial 
Service of the University of Chicago. 
The most striking advance was made 
in California; other marked gains 
were in Oregon, Utah, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Alabama. California 
voters established a minimum-salary 
scale for teachers, beginning at $2,400 
a year, and fixed state support at the 
rate of $120 a year for every pupil in 
average daily attendance from kinder- 
garten through junior college. The 
bill, carried by a majority of over a 
million, will result in an increase of 
nearly $50,000,000 a year. Utah, by 
a majority of more than three to one, 
approved school-finance amendments 
to guarantee from state sources suffi- 
cient funds to finance a minimum 
educational program of $3,000 for each 
classroom unit. Oklahoma adopted 
amendments which provide free text- 
books with multiple selection, permit 
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an increase of school-district Jevies, 
and guarantee a minimum support of 
$42 for every pupil. Oregon, by a 
narrow margin, adopted a basic school- 
fund amendment which guarantees 
$40 of state funds for each child 
between the ages of four and twenty 
years. Alabama adopted amendments 
which removed constitutional limita- 
tions on the taxing power of certain 
counties and cities. Nebraska de- 
feated decisively school amendments 
which would have required the legis- 
lature to raise $40 for each pupil from 
sources other than real-property tax. 


The University of Oxford will hold a 
summer school from July 2 to August 
13, 1947, for overseas men and women 
students who have made a special 
study of cultural subjects and have a 
B.A. degree or its equivalent from a 
recognized college or university. 

The school will be conducted in the 
traditional Oxford manner, with lec- 
tures on special subjects and back- 
ground topics, at least two of which 
will be given weekly by distinguished 
guests, and emphasis on work done in 
small groups under tutors. 

All students will be required to 
attend the general course on “ Euro- 
pean Civilization in the Twentieth 
Century” and, in addition, lectures 
and seminars in one of the following 
three subjects: “Literature in the 
Twentieth Century,” “‘ Developments 
in Contemporary Philosophy,” and 
“Political and Economic Background.” 

Upon satisfactory completion of 
the course, students will be given 
a certificate which may be used for 
credit in American universities. 

It is estimated that American 
veterans can claim a maximum of 
$100 (£25) in fees for the six-weeks 
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period of the course, which has formal 
approval for grants under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. The charge 
for board, residence, and tuition will 
be about $250, but, owing to the 
rising costs of living, no guarantee can 
be given that this amount will not 
be increased. Arrangements for trans- 
portation must be made by the 
individual. The present cost of travel, 
tourist class, on the Cunard White 
Star Line, is £41, one way, and £82 
for the round trip. 

Applications should be submitted 
by March 15, to the Director, Insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York City; 
and letters should be marked Oxford 
Summer School. 


A summer school on “ English Liter- 
ature, 1500-1640,” for American, 
British, and European students who 
have specialized in English literature 
and who have the B.A. degree or its 
equivalent, has been arranged by the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
of the University of Birmingham. It 
will be housed at Westham House, in 
Barford-on-Avon, which is six miles 
from Stratford. Visits to the Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon will 
form part of the regular work of 
the School. 

Three main courses on literature 
will be given, together with an 
associated course dealing with the 
social, economic, religious, and cul- 
tural background of the age. There 
will be six weekly lectures in each 
course, with an appropriate number 
of tutorials. Students may choose 
any two of the following courses: 
The Lyric; Drama; Shakespeare; gen- 
eral cultural background, including 
special lectures on Elizabethan music, 
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domestic architecture and furniture, 
the rise of the Puritans. All students 
who complete the course will be given 
a certificate of attendance. American 
students who wish to secure credit 
should make the necessary arrange. 
ments through the registrar of their 
own university. The inclusive charge 
for the course will be £60. Present 
round-trip tourist rates on the Cunard 
White Star are £82. Application 
blanks may be secured from the 
Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 1g, 
and must be accompanied by letters 
of recommendation from two uni- 
versity professors who are familiar 
with the work of the student. Com- 
plete applications should be submitted 
to the Institute by March 1. 


A recionat conference on pre- 
medical education has been planned 
by Alpha Epsilon Delta, national, 
honorary, pre-medical fraternity, in 
co-operation with che University of 
Louisville. The conference, sched- 
uled for February 21-22, is being 
held for the purpose of bringing 
together members of the faculties of 
the more than one hundred colleges 
and universities in Indiana, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio and 
the members of the admissions com- 
mittees of the eleven approved medical 
schools in these states for a dis- 
cussion of problems of mutual interest. 
The program will include one session 
on the basic sciences and another on 
the social sciences and humanities 
in relation to pre-medical and medical 
education. Each session will be ad- 
dressed by a prominent educator and 
will be followed by two hours of open 
discussion of problems presented by 
the participants. Further details may 
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be secured from Dr. Hugh E. Setter- 
field, Ohio State University. 


Ar A recent conference in Chicago, 
delegates from 295 colleges and 12 
national organizations, representing 
about two million college students, 
met to initiate the formation of a 
nonpartisan national student organi- 
zation. The Chicago meeting was 
organized by members of the United 
States delegation to the International 
Students’ Congress in Prague last 
August who believed that if the 
United States was to co-operate 
effectively with the International 
Union of Students which they had 
helped form at the Prague meeting, a 
new all-inclusive, national student 
organization was necessary. 

Various existing organizations, such 
as the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students, the National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council, American 
Youth for Democracy, and Unitarian 
Youth, agreed that some sort of 
over-all body was needed to co- 
ordinate their activities. 

The chief significance of this meet- 
ing of over three hundred students of 
different race, religion, and political 
belief lies not so much in the impor- 
tance of the immediate objectives 
which won general agreement—better 
living conditions for students, the 
enforcement of self-government on 
campus, and the wider aim of elimi- 
nating racial discrimination in educa- 
tion—but rather in the light it throws 
on students’ attitudes. The delegates at 
the Chicago meeting showed a healthy 
desire not to make important decisions 
hastily, and an absence of that naive 
altruism which, in the belief of many 
people, controls student meetings. 
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According to John Curtis Farrar, 
one of the delegates at Prague last’ 
summer, who reports the Chicago 
meeting in the January 11 issue of The 
Nation, college students today 


have certain national and international 
objectives for which they are willing to 
work hard; and they do not intend to be 
used by partisan political forces. Because 
this attitude is exactly what the country 
needs, the student movement should 
make a valuable contribution to political 


life. 


A new type of life insurance, known 
as Collective Level Insurance, for 
both academic and non-academic staff 
members of institutions of higher 
learning has been announced by the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation of America. In 1918, this 
Association was established jointly by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, to 
provide more economic security in the 
college world. Collective Level In- 
surance supplies fixed amounts of 
life-insurance protection for all partic- 
ipating staff members up to the age of 
seventy, regardless of their itsur- 
ability. It is available at the low 
group rate to colleges which establish 
participating groups of 25 persons or 
more. It is in addition to T.I.A.A.’s 
special annuity and insurance plans, 
and is designed 


to assist colleges in meeting the increasing 
competition of industry by providing 
greater economic security for personnel. 
The new type of insurance was especially 
created for colleges without funded retire- 
ment plans in order to protect both col- 
leges and staff members’ families against 
the financial emergencies arising on the 
death of a staff member. 








-Editorial-Comments - 





State-wide Planning in Alabama 


HE Report of the Governor’s 

Emergency Committee on 

Higher Education in Ala- 
bama, which has recently come from 
the press, describes a splendid example 
of voluntary co-operative planning 
on a state-wide basis. It deserves to 
be widely known and emulated. 

When it became evident that the 
colleges and universities of the state 
faced an emergency, Governor Sparks 
called the presidents of Alabama 
colleges to a conference on June Io. 
It made certain recommendations 
concerning ways of meeting the situa- 
tion, including the creation of an 
emergency committee. Mr. Sparks 
thereupon appointed the Governor’s 
Emergency Committee on Higher 
Education, composed of the presi- 
dents of six higher institutions, public 
and private. The committee was 
given two functions: to find ways and 
means of providing immediate aid to 
the colleges so that they might meet 
the greatly increased demand in the 
fall of 1946, and to study their long- 
range needs in view of a permanent 
increase in enrollment. 

R. G. Draughon, director of instruc- 
tion at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, who was employed as Executive 
Director of the Committee, opened 
an office in the State Capitol. The 
Governor made available $625,000 
to aid colleges to prepare for the 
opening of the fall semester; later this 
sum was increased to $740,000. Of 
this amount, $575,000 was by law 
available only to public institutions 
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and was allocated to them in accord. 
ance with the recommendations of a 
subcommittee. The remainder of the 
money was allocated to private insti- 
tutions under contracts prepared by 
the Attorney General. It was stipu- 
lated that the aid provided by the 
state be used for Alabama students: 
all colleges receiving aid were to 
admit out-of-state students only after 
admitting all Alabama students who 
might apply. The colleges receiving 
aid submitted a total of 27,501 
students in the fall semester—g,307 
more than they had enrolled in the 
spring, and 7,515 more than they 
could have accommodated without 
emergency aid. 

The committee studied the choice 
of curriculums by veterans already 
enrolled and noted that extremely 
heavy demands would be made on 
professional schools, most of which 
are in the University of Alabama and 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. In 
order to relieve these institutions of 
excessive enrollments of Freshmen 
and Sophomores, arrangements were 
made for teachers’ colleges and liberal- 
arts colleges to institute courses 
covering the first two years of vari- 
ous professional and pre-professional 
fields. Recognizing that this would 
furnish only temporary relief to the 
two state institutions and that greater 
facilities would have to be provided 
to take care of the demand one or 
two years hence, when many of the 
professional students transferred to 
them, the Committee used the press 

[Continued on page 113) 
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--Reviews:: 





“Education and World Tragedy” 


EpucaTion AND Wor.ip Tracepy, dy 
Howard Mumford Jones. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1946. ix+178pp. $2.50. 
Howard Mumford Jones has written a 

searching, courageous, and provocative 
book about American colleges. In a 
sense, it starts in where Sidney Hook has 
left off in his admirable volume, Education 
for Modern Man, and goes on to question 
even the curricular program of the more 
advanced reformists, while giving added 
support to certain features of their 
ade 

To get at once to the heart of his 
position, let me state his interim program 
‘through the next two or three decades.” 
He proposes: professional or vocational 
training for all, the study of the theory 
of science and of the application of 
scientific discoveries to our technology, 
the assumptions and workings of repre- 
sentative government particularly in the 
United States and in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the study of 
Russia, the study of the Orient, and the 
study of personal relationships in modern 
society. His book, comprising the Rush- 
ton Lectures in Birmingham, Alabama, is 
an explanation of why a new program is 
needed, what the program is, and what 
it requires in terms of course content 
and teachers. 

As to the need, the distinctive emphasis 
here is upon the modern tragedy of 
recurring and progressively destructive 
wars, technology controlled by war, and 
intensified nationalism. What, asks Mr. 

ones, faced with these three specters, 

‘have American schoolmen to offer for 

the guiding of mankind?” 

His answer is preceded by critiques of 
the “great books” program and what he 
calls the program of the “revival of 
western traditionalism.” Of the former 
program, his indictment is already more 
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or less familiar in the writings of Hook 
and many others. Of the latter pattern 
of curriculum, he writes: 

The tradition of western men cannot be 
ignored in any conceivable educational sys- 
tem. But the question is not the ignoring of 
western tradition; the question is whether 
western tradition, or rather an educational 
program thus supremely given up to reviving 
and fortifying the younger college generation 
in the traditions of the west to such a degree 
that courses of this order shall be the only 
(or at least the principal) courses they are 
required to study, is the right reform for our 
day (page 67). 

His reason for this questioning has to 
do at bottom with a rightful insistence that 


preoccupation with western philosophy, 
western science and western values will 
do nothing to explain to westerners why, by 
other parts of the world, western culture is 
revived with deep distrust (page 71). 

If the intent is merely to show how western 
institutions came into being, no radical 
reform has been made (page 77). 

Without taking space to explicate his 
entire curricular program, it is worth 
while to comment upon his forthright 
advocacy that colleges “insist that no 
one should be allowed to enter their doors 
until he gave some reasonable assurance 
that he proposed to pursue a course of 
professional or vocational training” (page 
95). One basic reason for this proposal 
is that “if from the beginning of his 
college work—indeed, if possible, before 
beginning that work—the student is 
faced with the necessity of making an 
adult choice of occupation, it soon 
becomes possible for the college to deal 
with him as an adult” (page 95). 

Sympathize as one may with this view, 
I believe it has to be acknowledged 
that it takes account of less than all the 
complex factors in the situation. Real- 
istically, it is difficult to the point of 
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impossibility to get a majority of young 
people to decide what they want to do or 
are fitted to do, by the time they are 
seventeen or eighteen. Again, the num- 
ber of occupations which require a 
specific, prior, vocational training is not 
as large as Mr. Jones’s proposal assumes. 
As the college population increases there 
will therefore be more students for whom 
the direct vocational motive will be 
somewhat weak and vague. Even so, 
the vocational appeal and implication of 
the entire educational experience can be 
spelled out and enriched; and in this 
sense, Mr. Jones’s emphasis is to be 
heeded. 

Also to be heeded is his warning about 
the haze surrounding our young people’s 
conception of the acceptance of democ- 
racy. “If the democratic state has not 
the dynamic energy to draw to itself the 
affirmative allegiance of the younger 
generation in the United States and 
abroad, the democratic state will decline” 
(page 87). Mr. Jones does not offer any 
new program here, but his statement of 
the issue is a strong one which aligns him 
with John Dewey, George Counts, Ralph 
Barton Perry, Carl Becker, and other 
similar prophets of democracy. 

Perhaps as striking as any of the 
program discussions, is that on the 
training of college teachers, in which the 
Ph.D. prescriptions and patterns come in 
for a sweeping justified criticism. Indeed 
the last two chapters should be required 
reading for every graduate faculty dean, 
and college presidents should be moved 
to mobilize for action through the 
American Association of Colleges in the 
ways that are here eo At this 
point, our author is at the very heart of 
the problems of college regeneration, and 
his works, it is to be hoped, may bear 
early fruit. 

A re-reading of this book confirms 
the view that it is at the very top of the 
list of studies which no one concerned 
with the future of colleges and the 
lessening of modern tragedy can do 
without. A prophet has spoken. 

Orpway TEapD 
Board of Higher Education, 
New York City 
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A Valuable Conference 


ELEMENTARY COURSES IN THE Human. 
ITIES, report of the Third Annual Con- 
ference held by Stanford School 9 
Humanities. Stanford University, ca 
ifornia: Stanford University Press, 
1946. viit+146 pp. $2.00. 

In this book there is evidence through- 
out of careful planning in order that the 
Conference might lack neither appropriate 
variety nor direction of inquiry. Thus 
two public lectures were delivered and are 
mes in full. The first, by Kenneth 

acgowan, “The Motion Picture—from 

Stanford, to Hollywood, to Dachau,” 

contains an interesting résumé of the 

early experiments and ingenious contriv- 
ances that belong with the invention of 
motion pictures, as well as a thoughtful 
analysis of the social and economic 
implications that are involved in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures both in 

America and abroad. The second lecture, 

“Liberal Education in the Postwar 

World—the Condition of Man,” was 

delivered by Theodore M. Greene, and 

contains a challenge to the tendency 
toward realism at the expense of the 
intangible values which seems to have 
crept into similar conferences in the past. 

Apart from the two public lectures, the 
work of the Conference was carried on 
through the reports and discussions of 
four committees, whose activities em- 
braced the following topics: Elementary 
Courses in Literature and the Fine Arts, 
Required Modern-Language Courses, The 
First Course in Philosophy, and The 
General Humanities Course. 

To avoid generalities and to confine 
discussion to more specific ends, a stated 
routine was followed, with a preliminary 
summary by the chairman pow com- 
mittee, a set of prepared alternative 
propositions defended by selected speak- 
ers, a discussion by the panel as a whole, 
and, finally, a general discussion by the 
audience. Yet the nature of the topics 
exercised its own tyranny, so that the 
discussion of “The First Course in 
Philosophy,” to cite one example, de- 
manded the enunciation of four proposi- 
tions which necessarily covered so wide a 
field that chairman and speakers alike 
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admitted to a willingness to defend all 


four. So, also, the final committee 
report, on “The General Humanities 
Course,” by division into Questions A, B, 
and C, with separate proposals under 
each, ran to a total of seven propositions. 

The net result of this arrangement 
made for order and inclusive discussion of 
all possible aspects of the various prob- 
lems, but it inevitably produced also 
some measure of confusion or even frus- 
tration. Nevertheless, the value of the 
Conference (and valuable it assuredly 
was) is to be sought in the presentation 
and discussion of ideas rather than in the 
attainment of specific conclusions. 

H. N. Coucu 
Brown University 


Common Understanding 


SruDENT PERSONNEL WonrK IN THE Post- 
war Co.iecE, by Willard W. Blaesser 
et al. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1945. vi+95 pp. 
(Series VI, Student Personnel Work, 
Number 6). $ .75 (paper covers). 

If intellectualistic and holoistic philos- 
ophies of education have been in serious 
conflict in the past, this brochure sees a 
common ground of understanding and a 
growing acceptance of the personnel view. 

Whatever differences of emphasis there 
may be, most American colleges are coming 
to accept the basic philosophy that education 
involves the student as a whole, “his intel- 
lectual capacity and achievement, his emo- 
tional makeup, his physical condition, his 
social relationships, his vocational aptitudes 
and skills, his moral and religious values, his 
economic resources, his aesthetic appreciation” 
(page 5). 

Here is the basis for student personnel work. 
The brochure wisely settles the respon- 

sibility, as a collegiate one, on instructors 

and personnel workers, for their efforts 
are combined in a single enterprise, each 
important to the other. The desirability 
of the combination of functions in one 
person for certain purposes is proposed, 

‘Assisted by John L. Bergstresser, Kenneth I. 

rown, Henry Chauncey, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, 


Alice C. Lloyd, William H. Seaman, Harold Spears, 
and John M. Stalnaker. 
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the instructor for part-time devotion to 
student-personnel duties, and the per- 
sonnel worker for part-time teaching, 
although the extent to which the combi- 
nation is useful will depend upon individ- 
ual college needs. An important section 
of the brochure on “Faculty Counseling” 
elaborates this point of view and will b 
found useful in outlining specific responsi- 
bilities of faculty men with part-time 
counseling duties. There are sections 
equally detailed, yet speaking also on 
basic philosophy in other areas of student 
personnel work. 

It is a special contribution of the 
brochure that in each section changing 
factors, occasioned not only by growing 
enrollments but by the very nature of 
postwar times, are cited. For example, 
the section on community life points out 
the special need for assimilation of large 
numbers of new and mature students into 
the community. Its philosophy is well 
expressed in its designation of them as 
the younger members of the college 
community, and the faculty as the older 
members of the same community. It 
turther proposes collaboration between 
the two groups, each with rights and 
responsibilities, and a genuine sharing in 
the process of establishing or reviewing 
policies and procedures. 

The sections carefully point out old 
and new problems, state principles, and 
specify good practices. Each section, 
A nee provides a measure for evalua- 
tion of local programs against a desirable 
standard and can serve as a guide for 
revision or for the creation of new needed 
units in a complete student-personnel 
program. 

Wim S. GuTHRIE 
Ohio State University 


Of Questioned Value 


Pusiic RELATIONS FOR COLLEGES AND 
Universities: A Manuva oF Prac- 
TICAL PRoceDURE, by Christopher Edgar 
Persons. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1946. 
vii+61 pp. $2.00. 

Public Relations for Colleges and 


Universities, whose author is the Vice- 
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President of McCann-Erickson Incor- 
porated, is a manual of practical procedure 
in a narrow section of public relations 
which is rather difficult to review. The 
Vice-President of this outstanding adver- 
tising agency would, of course, write 
aly and distinctly, and the Stanford 
University Press would do a superior 
piece of workmanship so far as the 
mechanics are concerned. The author 
proposes that a college or university 
president should determine the objective 
of his institution, select appropriate per- 
sonnel to serve on a_ public-relations 
committee to assist him in augmenting 
the prestige of the institution and in 
reducing its public-relations problems, 
and mtn Ram that the faculty, the alumni, 
the students, the parents, and the 
governing board are elements to be 
included in programs of public relations. 

On the other hand, in spite of the 
opening paragraph of the introduction, so 
far as “ audience” is concerned, the reason 
for writing the book remains hidden. If 
the author thought of his audience as the 
seventeen hundred presidents whom he 
mentions, it is the opinion of the reviewer 
that the effort was largely wasted. 
Perhaps we are overestimating the intel- 
vam | sensitivity of these academic 
leaders, but surely fifteen hundred of 
them are beyond the amateur stage of 
needing to be informed regarding these 
three proposals. For an audience which 
knows nothing about this subject, the 
manual is enlightening and _ possibly 
stimulating, but for administrators of 
institutions of higher learning, it is, to a 
large extent, too elementary to be of 
much value. 

Cuarces H. Titus 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


The Humanities in North Carolina 


A Strate Uwniversiry SuRvVEYS THE 
Humanities, edited by Loren C. Mac- 
Kinney, Nicholson .B. Adams, and 
Harry K. Russell. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945. xi+262 pp. $4.00. 
Once upon a time, there was a “pro- 

fessor of humanity” at the University of 

North Carolina. He was succeeded from 
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time to time by men trained as preachers— 
men who followed the liberal tradition 
and who defended liberal education as 
against useful education, The meaning 
of these terms changed from time to time 
but in the early days useful meant agri. 
culture and engineering and /ibera/ meant 
what it did at Princeton—classical. Al] 
studies were required as late as 1875— 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, some history 
and English, philosophy and logic, and a 
course called “chemistry and geology.” 
After Eliot, champion of the elective 
system, things changed somewhat. By 
1883, there were three hours of electives 
in the junior and senior years, and by 
1885, Seniors could elect six hours, three 
of which had to be in language. The 
story of the last fifty years at North 
Carolina is one of curricular enrichment, 
the establishment of majors, the expan- 
sion of science, and the introduction of 
the fine arts. 

Thus the history of the University is 
briefed in the introduction to this book, 
and the thesis is defended that through it 
all the humanities have maintained their 
tradition and dignity, though they may 
have lost their commanding position. 
They continue, however, to enrich the 
life of students and, through them, the 
life of the state and nation. Part II of 
the book has eleven chapters which 
discuss, in turn, history, literature, philos- 
ophy, language study, music, the fine arts, 
the social sciences, education and psy- 
chology, the biological and the physical 
sciences. Part III considers the human- 
istic side as it is viewed by professional 
men, with special reference to medicine, 
law, business, and journalism. Part IV isa 
chapter by Norman Foerster on the future 
of n humanities in state universities. 

Of special interest to this reviewer 
were the chapters on the biological and 
physical sciences. In these we find the 
thesis that we should not “distinguish 
liberal and scientific fields of study” 
(page 135), that any subject may be 
liberal or merely factual in approach, and 
that “there must be some better reason 
for studying organic chemistry than to 
gain entrance into a medical school.” 

In the chapter here quoted, we find 
as sound a program for a general educa- 
tion as this reviewer has seen put down in 
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one paragraph. The argument for some 
taste of the biological and physical sciences 
js simple, “man lives in a chemical and 
physical world,” and he should know 
something about it. Also, he lives in a 
world of interrelationships with people 
and groups and societies, and into these 
he must be initiated. Man’s responsi- 
bilities to man pose the questions of 
morals and idealisms. The writer of the 
chapter calls also for an excursion into 
the fine arts and for a grasp of history. 
He makes the further comment that the 
difficulty in developing a plan for a 
general education, in this day of special- 
ism, may be less with subjects and 
curriculums than with teachers. They, 
as well as students, have too little 
“general education.” When professors 
build their little ivory towers, students 
will naturally build their own. “After 
all, there is a tremendous world outside 
academic walls—not of sciences and 
humanities but of actual people” (page 
143), perhaps dangerous ones, who need 
more education than we can now give. 

In the last chapter, Mr. Foerster warns 
that in the current preoccupation with 
curriculums and machinery in our col- 
leges, we are obscuring the real education 
problem which rather has to do with the 
spirit and aim of the men who do the 
teaching and with a philosophy of educa- 
tion. He goes further and says very 
sharply “that the only fundamental way 
to improve the curriculum is to improve 
the faculty which designs the curriculum” 
(page 247). He pleads for the “scholar- 
teacher” —a type now rare in the fac- 
ulties of our universities. He pays his 
respects also to university administration, 
particularly in state universities, indi- 
cating that until we have better presi- 
dents, we cannot have better faculties. 
“We need the humane president.” Many 

residents might make reply to Mr. 
ster that if actually they had such 
power of choice as he credits them with, 
they would be happier. There are always 
the colleagues, and departments with a 
good deal of independence, and the 
A.A.U.P.—and tenure, except for the 
president, who, according to the statistics, 
tarries but a short while and is gone. 

C. A. Dykstra 
University of California 
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Experience in Life Itself 


Fretp Work In CoLteceE Epucation, dy 
Helen Merrell Lynd. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 
oi pp. (Sarah Lawrence College 
Publications, Number 5). $2.75. 


Mrs. Lynd has brought together in this 
study a variety of field-work experiences 
at Sarah Lawrence College. She has 
evaluated those experiences in the light 
of her own liberal and realistic educa- 
tional knowledge. The result is a book 
which should be studied by every college 
faculty contemplating a field-work pro- 
gram and could be read with profit by all 
educators contemplating a postwar ren- 
ovation of college curriculums. 

For those who may think of field work 
solely in terms of traveling somewhere, 
taking a guided tour, and returning to the 
classroom to write a report, Mrs. Lynd 
points out that “field work in education 
is as varied in its uses as are books” 
(page 25). Her chapter on “Ways of 
Using Field Work” discusses and gives 
specific examples of ways in which field 
work has been used at Sarah Lawrence 
and points out the problems encountered. 

Some readers may feel that Mrs. Lynd 
has had opportunities for field work at 
Sarah Lawrence that cannot be dupli- 
cated at most colleges. She writes of 
visits to such interesting places as Wall 
Street, the Tennessee Valley, Washing- 
ton, foreign communities. The expense of 
such junkets apparently is no objection. 
To the vast majority of colleges in the 
United States, aes Bas these glamour 
spots are distant and the resources of the 
colleges and their students are limited. 
The answer is to be found in the fact 
that a comprehensive field-work program 
need not necessarily have access to Wash- 
ington or to Wall Street. In each com- 
munity there are courts and_ local 
legislative bodies, and stocks can be 
bought through the local banker. With 
imagination, planning, and hard work, the 
student’s educational activity can be 
integrated with the community in which 
he lives. 

Mrs. Lynd gives a considerable amount 
of space to a discussion of college and the 
community, pointing out that “carrying 
on field work in a particular community 
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depends at every point on the quality of 
the relations with the community,” and 
the crucial point for successful relations is 
the “interchange of services” (page 96). 
The college field worker can make a 
contribution to the community as well as 
take experience from it. 

Field work is no educational panacea 
for the teacher or student. It is hard 
work. It is time-consuming. It can 
become a chore for teacher and student 
and a burden on the community. But 
properly handled, and Mrs. Lynd’s book 
will help, field work can become experi- 
ence in life itself and, thereby, the 
greatest teacher. 

Cart Marcy 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


Detailed Factual Data 


CoLLteGE AND University LiprRarRIES 
AND LIBRARIANSHIP, by the Committee 
on College and University Postwar 
Planning of the American Library 
Association and the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1946. 
XV+IS2pp. $2.50. 

Librarians as a group seem more than 
ordinarily conscious of the future. Post- 
war planning has flourished in the pro- 
fession, especially among college and 
public librarians. The present blueprint 
was prepared by a committee representing 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries, a division of the American 
Library Association. 

One of the committee’s primary con- 
cerns was to ascertain how libraries can 
best support educational objectives of the 
institutions with which they are associ- 
ated. Ten chapters of the study range 
over all the major divisions of library 
organization, including financial support, 
book collections, co-operation and co- 
ordination, personnel, professional organi- 
zations and literature, buildings, and 
government. While not intended to be a 
systematic textbook of college and uni- 
versity administration, the committee 
has managed to review most of the 
important principles which should guide 
the management of libraries in higher 
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educational institutions. Historical per- 
spectives are constantly kept in mind in 
considering the current status and future 
trends in any particular field. 

The committee emphasizes the wide 
disparities existing among libraries jn 
financial support and strength of book 
collections. In part, this is a regional 
matter, though naturally extreme varia- 
tions also appear among libraries of the 
same region. Wealth, in the form of 
both funds and book resources, is con- 
centrated in a limited number of institu- 
tions. Hundreds of other colleges and 
universities lack minimum facilities for 
carrying out sound educational programs. 
Steps to bring substandard institutions 
up to par are urged by the committee, 
though exactly how such an ideal could be 
achieved, short of the establishment of 
an equalization fund administered by the 
national government, is far from clear. 
Suggestions offered include encourage- 
ment of gifts and foundation benefactions, 
better organization of library materials, 
and further development of co-operative 
enterprises. Unquestionably these are 
desirable aims, but taken alone, they are 
hardly adequate. The present study 
does, however, supply the individual 
library with detailed factual data, by 
which it can determine its own position 
in relation to established standards, 
thus providing objectives toward which 
to work. 

Of considerable interest to the many 
colleges and universities planning library 
buildings is a discussion of recent ten- 
dencies in architecture. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to divisional types of 
organization, now winning numerous 
adherents. In its extreme form, this 
plan eliminates most traditional library 
departments, for example, main reading 
room, general stacks, and central circula- 
tion, substituting broad subject groupings 
in smaller reading rooms, under the 
direction of esstialits. Advantages, as 
well as certain serious drawbacks, to the 
divisional form are presented, and com- 
promises suggested. 

As a whole, the study is a useful, 
reasonably objective, and unusually well- 
informed résumé of the present situation 
in American college and _ university 
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libraries. Recommendations for future 
action, listed at the end of each chapter, 
are sensible, rather than novel or radical. 
While often stated in general terms, the 
work is sufficiently aS to prove 
helpful to the individual college librarian, 

sad should serve to direct the activities 
of the sponsoring association in the years 


diately ahead. 
~~ . Rosert B. Downs 


University of Illinois 


State-wide Planning in Alabama 
[Continued from page 106] 


and other means to urge students to 
attend the colleges nearest them; this 
to some extent relieved the housing 
shortage and made for maximum use 
of existing facilities. 

Because of the size of the problem 
and the circumstances under which it 
worked, the Committee was not able 
to take definite action to fulfill its 
second function—studying and fore- 
casting the long-range needs of the 
colleges. Before it went out of 
existence, however, it did pass resolu- 
tions stressing the importance of 
continuous voluntary planning on the 
basis of careful state-wide studies. 
It also took steps that led to the 
organization of the Voluntary Com- 
mittee on Tax-Supported Higher Edu- 
cation. This committee has approved 
the principle of a continuing central 
agency to co-ordinate the work of 
the colleges; proposals are now being 
drafted for submission to the govern- 
ing boards of the several institutions. 

If what has been done is any 
indication, we may confidently expect 
Alabama to be a leader in co- 
operative state-wide planning on a 
long-range basis—an activity which 
will be greatly needed in the difficult 
years that lie ahead. 

R. H. E. 
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Foreign Languages in the 
College Curriculum 
LUDWIG KAHN 
[Continued from page So] 
since Luther it has been 4rédeit that 
has given meaning and dignity to life; 
and Dienst is not serving (as one 
“serves a prison term’”’) but it may be 
a Christian, humanitarian act of 
helping your fellow men. In short, 
the untranslatable emotional appeal 
in Arbeitsdienstpflicht, the lure of 
language, helps to explain how vicious 
nonsense could drown out rational 
thinking. The student who comes 
across the word in a German context, 
who sees how it is used and the 
reaction it evokes, will understand 
the emotional overtones. Actually, 
the student who gives a letter-perfect 
translation of the word Arbeitsdienst- 
phlicht may understand its meaning 
less than the one who takes it as a 
linguistic symbol that produces a 
certain action on the part of the native 

speaker. 

Language is an effective political 
weapon: choose the wrong word—and 
the propaganda appeal is gone. In 
conclusion I may perhaps quote from 
a letter, inviting my participation in 
a co-operative research project on a 
dictionary of political words and 
phrases. This letter contained the 
following excerpts from a speech by 
Professor Hans Sperber: 

The part of language in this process 
(the rise of Hitler) has not been a sec- 
ondary one. Some will argue that national 
and political conditions and personal 
ambitions are the driving forces behind 
the words associated with political fer- 
ment. Deduct as much as you like; you 
will still find that language plays a vital 
réle in the revolutions we have witnessed. 
Can it be that it is none of the linguist’s 
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business to explain the hidden power of 
language to stimulate action—action at 
times on so large a scale that the very 
foundations of our society are affected 
by it? And in so far as this power of 
language is dangerous, is it entirely 
beyond our ability to show by what 
means the process might be controlled? 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 2] 


Academic Research in 

Business Administration 

O. W. PHELPS 
[Continued from page 89] 
or two along the line of instruction. 
If one activity is to be subordinated 
to the other, interrupted at will and 
for indefinite periods, it is only to 
be expected that the practitioner’s 
interest and skill will diminish. 

It follows that if a decision to make 
research primary and, hence, to pro- 
duce good research means a substitute 
instructional staff, there will result an 
absolute decline in the quality of 
instruction. If the school is fortunate 
enough to be able to avoid the “sec- 
ond team” arrangement, there is 
still some question whether the 
subordination of teaching and the 
constant rearrangement of schedules 
will not affect classes adversely. If, 
to the additional administrative load 
there is added a sincere appreciation 
of good teaching and a hesitation 
to reduce its quality, an element 
of administrative uncertainty may 
supplement the previous forms of 
indecision. 

It is concluded here that improve- 
ment of the quality of research in 
business will require special admin- 
istrative support. That support will 
carry its own costs in the form of 
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additional administrative load and 
reduction in teaching effectiveness, 
A policy of decision concerning the 
priority of research as an academic 
activity will need to take such costs 
into account. They are not inconse- 
quential and in some cases may decide 
the issue against investigation as a 
major objective. Certainly it is clear 
that without an affirmative answer to 
this preliminary question of policy, 
the supplementary steps needed to 
produce long-range significant busi- 
ness research will not be forthcoming, 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 2] 


Education in Europe Today 
STEPHEN DUGGAN 
[Continued from page 62] 


are themselves so congested. It was 
only in the United States that oppor- 
tunity for discovery and invention 
prevailed to a great extent during the 
war. The improvements in handi- 
crafts and the advances in technology 
were very great. For purposes of 
national reconstruction and educa- 
tional rehabilitation, the European 
governments want many of their 
ablest students to come here to take 
advantage of these advances and to 
learn the new methods and devices. 
The United States will be the educa- 
tional Mecca for many years to come. 
The existence of Unesco is an invalu- 
able asset to European education, but 
it will have little effect upon the flow 
of European students to American 
colleges and universities. A primary 
aim of Unesco should be to use its 
educational and cultural activities to 
revive European culture and help 
thereby to unify the continent. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 4] 














